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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TREATY OF 
GREENE VILLE* 


By PRESTON SLOSSON 








To Voltaire is ascribed the remark that Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians was the only treaty not sworn to and the only one not 
broken. No doubt he did not intend his epigram to be taken too 
seriously, but it is tragic truth that most treaties, whether signed 
in European palaces or in rough frontier forts, with great civilized 
nations or with primitive savage tribes, have been broken. But 
if Voltaire had lived a little longer he could have added, “There 
was another treaty between American settlers and Indian tribes- 
men, made not by a Quaker but by a soldier, which was never 
broken by its authors.” In the words of Rufus King, “It was a 
grand tribute to General Wayne that no chief or warrior who 
gave him the hand at Greenville ever after ‘lifted the hatchet’ 
against the United States.’ Other conflicts were indeed to 
arise between land-hungry settlers and distrustful Indians, but 
these were contests by other men, on other issues and for different 
frontiers. 

Let us first take a look at the background of Wayne’s double 
victory, in war and in peace. Thanks largely to the efforts of 
George Rogers Clark, the northwest country had been retained 
by the young American republic. and thanks to that masterpiece 
of constructive statesmanship, the Ordinance of 1787, plans were 
already on foot for its orderly settlement. But the land was an 
unconquered wilderness, the Indian tribes were hostile and British 
agents from Canada held strategic points with their forts. On 
maps the United States reached the Mississippi; in living fact 
the nation reached only the Ohio. Almost as much as Kentucky, 
the Ohio country deserved the title of “dark and bloody ground.” 
Here Algonquian tribes had clashed with Iroquois in a kind of 








*Presented at the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Greene Ville, at Greenville, Ohio, August 2, 1945. 
1 Rufus King, Ohio, First Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787 (Boston, 1903), 262. 
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No Man’s Land savage warfare; and here the first settlers from 
the East were regarded as trespassers on Indian hunting grounds. 


The Indians of the Northwest Territory were a remarkable 
race of men. To be sure, they never reached the high level of 
civilization of the Aztecs, Mayas and Incas of the Mexican, 
Central American and Peruvian plateaus. They did not live in 
cities, nor commonly on farms. Simple hunters of the woodland, 
they were sparsely scattered over an immense area. In all likeli- 
hood, the Old Northwest contains today a hundred inhabitants for 
every Indian who roamed its forests in 1795. 


But a people can be formidable in other ways besides number. 
Like the ancient Spartans the forest Indians were a people made 
for war. They could pass through unbroken wooded country 
leaving no more trace than an army of ghosts. They had craft, 
skill and cunning to supplement their hardihood and valor. They 
were as hard to bind by treaty as it is to hold a handful of quick- 
silver; time and again American agents would think they had 
reached a final settlement, only to discover that they had infuriated 
one tribe by making an agreement with its rival, or that they had 
bought land from some inferior chieftain who had no right to 
sell. Among the native leaders were men of character, power and 
dignity, such as Blue Jacket of the Shawnees, Little Turtle of the 
Miamis, and, greatest of all, Tecumseh, who was the ablest ally the 
British found in the War of 1812. 

The British position in the Northwest from 1783 to 1795 was 
a peculiar one. They were on soil which belonged, by right of 
treaty, to the United States. They found excuses, however, for 
remaining. For one thing they insisted that the United States 
had not fulfilled all the promises of the treaty which closed the 
American Revolution, and the western forts were kept as surety 
that the claims of British loyalists dispossessed of property during 
the Revolution would be paid. Again, they urged that a sort of 
Indian buffer-state be maintained between the Great Lakes and 
the Ohio River, where both Americans and British could trade but 
neither would settle in such numbers as to disturb the natives. 
This policy naturally pleased the Indians. It was scarcely in 




















TREATY OF GREENE VILLE a 
human nature that the British would not take advantage of this 
native good will to turn the Indians into military allies. In vain 
the cautious British home government urged that nothing be done 
which might tend to provoke war with the United States; the 
actual agents, the men on the spot, found it necessary to sell, and 
sometimes even to give, arms and supplies to the Ohio tribes to 
keep their favor. This double policy of authorities in London and 
their local agents in Canada and the Northwest caused the British 
to present one face to the Americans and another to the Indians.? 


Doubtless some Canadians expected that war would break 
out soon in any event between Britain and the United States. In 
1794, Lord Dorchester recklessly told an assembly of Indian chiefs 
that war might come “within the course of the present year ; and, 
if so, a line must be drawn by the Warriors.” The British home 
government rebuked him for such provocative and undiplomatic 
language, but Lieutenant-Colonel John Butler told another Indian 
conference that there was a “great prospect” of war.’ Lieutenant- 
Governor John G. Simcoe built a new fort at the rapids of the 
Miami in open defiance of American demands that the British 
give up their old forts in the Territory. A very small incident 
along the territorial frontier might have touched off another war 
with Britain eighteen years before it came in 1812. 


General Anthony Wayne had to face other foes besides the 
untamed wilderness, the hostile Indian tribes, the unfriendly Brit- 
ish traders, the halting and hesitating politicians of the Atlantic 
seaboard. He had to recover the prestige of American arms, badly 
tarnished by the greatest defeat that the Indians had ever inflicted 
on an American army. General Arthur St. Clair, a brave officer 
in the confidence of George Washington and Governor of the 
Northwest Territory, had been surprised by a large force of Indian 
braves in 1791 and his ill-disciplined force was almost wiped out. 
More than six hundred Americans had been slain and other hun- 


2There is an excellent study of this inconsistent British policy, and the motives 
behind it, in A. C. McLaughlin’s paper, ‘““The Western Posts and the British Debts” 
(American Historical Association Report, 1894); and a more recent account in Beverley 
W. Bond’s The Foundations of Ohio, Carl Wittke, ed., The History of the State of Ohio 
(Columbus, 1941), 328-38. 
3 McLaughlin, loc. cit., 439-40. 
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dreds wounded. The Indians had discovered that the white man 
was not invincible. Tribes that had been hesitating whether to 
fight the Americans or to make treaty with them were now con- 
vinced that they were able to hold the line of the Ohio River 
against all comers. 


Where diplomats and soldiers alike had failed before him, 
Major-General Anthony Wayne was ordered to carry into the 
Ohio country both the olive branch and the sword: to make an 
enduring peace with the native tribes and crush any resistance 
which they might offer. Some thought that the gallant veteran 
of the Revolution was not the man for the post. No one ques- 
tioned his courage; but St. Clair, too, had been personally brave. 
Was not Wayne rash and overdaring? Had he not the nickname 
of “Mad Anthony?” Or even granting that he might prove a 
sufficiently cautious general to defeat the Indians, would he have 
the patience to conciliate them? Could he avoid trouble with the 
British? These misgivings were very natural at the time and 
only success could refute them. 


The military issue was settled at the Battle of Fallen Timbers 
on August 20, 1794, nearly a year before the Greene Ville Treaty 
was concluded. This well-planned, well-fought fight crushed 
at a blow the allied Indian tribes and wiped out the memory of 
St. Clair’s defeat. Then the Indians had another disillusionment. 
The British, instead of joining in the war, closed the gates of 
Fort Miami on their braves. Under the very shadow of the guns, 
Wayne’s forces destroyed the trading post of Alexander McKee, 
the most active British agent in supplying firearms to the tribes, 
and burned the standing corn. Major Campbell, commanding the 
fort, protested at this close approach of General Wayne to a Brit- 
ish garrison; the answer to this was easy and obvious—what was 
a British fort doing on the soil of the United States? The British 
government had no desire to risk a general war, especially on an 
issue in which they were clearly in the wrong, and in the mean- 
time negotiations were going ahead across the Atlantic for “Jay’s 
Treaty” by which the British consented to abandon their forts in 
the Northwest Territory. But the Indians knew little of the 
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considerations of world diplomacy which restrained the British, 
and all that they could see was the shut gates and the silent guns 
of a British fort. 


Now Wayne was ready to prepare his peace. The peace con- 

ference was to be held at F&t Greene Ville, named after Wayne’s 
good friend Nathaniel Greene, whom some authorities consider 
second in ability only to Washington among the officers of the 
American Revolution. The Indians were slow to come. They 
were wary, suspicious and distrustful of white men in general, 
and their recent defeat had embittered as well as discouraged them. 
British agents still warned them not to trust American promises. 
They had their own factions and parties, and scarcely healed 
tribal feuds. Every previous negotiator had made the mistake 
of dealing with the Indians in a hurry; obtaining the marks or 
signatures of a few chiefs for a few gifts and then assuming 
that all the tribes were bound by that agreement. 


It was precisely at this point that Wayne showed his genius. 
His treaty differed only in detail from St. Clair’s unsuccessful 
Treaty at Fort Harmar in 1789, and this in turn rested on the 
Treaty of Fort McIntosh in 1785, supplemented by a Treaty at 
Fort Finney with the Shawnees in 1786. These treaties were 
honestly made (which is more than can be said for all the Indian 
treaties in American history), but they always left the Indians 
feeling they had been rushed into an agreement which they had 
not really understood, and by which they were not rightly bound. 
Wayne was resolved that this time there should be no chance of 
honest error or of dishonest misrepresentation. All chiefs of all 
tribes should come, with as many warriors as would attend them. 
He would explain matters to them all; over and over again if 
necessary, as one teaches the multiplication table to a backward 
child. They were not to be made drunk, or be dazzled with gifts 
or promises, or be puzzled by legal forms. They should be talked 
to in the terms they understood, and be free to raise any objections 
they wished, until at last every tribe was sincerely convinced either 
that the land cessions demanded of them were right and just, or 
that resistance to them would be hopeless folly. Wayne’s soldiers 
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murmured and complained: If we are not to fight the Indians any 
more, why not go home? Why wait on the pleasure of savages? 
With an iron patience he held to his course and negotiated for 
weary months to bring the tribes together. The conference itself 
was not a brief one, it lasted from June 16 to August 10; much 
longer than most of the diplomatic conferences which have marked 
the course of the present war. But the greatest test of Wayne’s 
patience was the preliminary work of getting the Indians to come 
at all. 


In this work of gathering the tribes, Wayne was greatly 
assisted by French interpreters, who were legally British subjects 
but who cared little whether the Union Jack or the Stars and 
Stripes floated over their heads so long as they could peacefully 
continue their fur trade with the Indians. A number of them 
signed as witnesses to the Treaty of Greene Ville, and Dr. F. 
Clever Bald says that “their labors were invaluable in making that 
treaty possible. By inducing the savages to trust General Wayne, 
they performed an inestimable service to the United States.’ * 
Apparently, like George Rogers Clark before him, Wayne had 
the abilities necessary to sway the doubtful French Canadians 
from the British cause to the American in the Old Northwest. 


When the full conference assembled there were 1,130 Indians 
representing a dozen different tribes.» They negotiated after the 
Indian fashion, with long and leisurely debate, much eating and 
drinking and picturesque ceremonies. Wayne they addressed as 
“Elder Brother” ; he spoke to them as “Younger Brothers.’’ Coun- 
cil fires were lit, pipes of peace burned, belts of white wampum 
delivered, captives exchanged. At the opening day of the con- 
ference, June 16, Wayne welcomed the Braves in the name of 


Dr. F. Clever Bald’s pamphlet, How Michigan Men Helped Make the Treaty of 
Greenville (1945). The author is University War Historian of the University of Michi- 
gan. The writer wishes to take occasion here to thank Dr. Bald, and Dr. Randolph G. 
Adams of the Clements Library of American History, for giving him access to manu- 
script materials connected with the Greene Ville Treaty, especially some photostats of 
Wayne’s letters preserved by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


SWyandots _.............. 180 Chippewa 46 Wea and 
Delawares —.......... 381 Potawatomi -............ 240 Piankishaw —___.._. 12 
eae 143 Miami and Ee Kickapoos and 


PUN ketenes satuaeie 45 ___, SERS BGGKeenI® - «i... 10 
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the “Fifteen Fires” ; that is to say, the fifteen states in the Ameri- 
can Union. He said, in part: 

I have cleared this ground of all brush and rubbish, and opened 
roads to the east, to the west, to the north and to the south, that all 
nations may come in safety and ease to meet me. The ground on 
which this council house stands is unstained with blood, and is as pure 
as the heart of General Washington, the great chief of America... 
I have this day kindled the council fire of the United States: we will 
now cover it up, and keep it alive, until the remainder of the different 
tribes assemble. 

On the fourth of July, Wayne celebrated the nineteenth an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence, carefully explaining 
the ceremonies to the Indian guests. By July 15, enough of the 
chiefs and warriors had assembled for Wayne to open practical 
business negotiations. He read and explained the earlier treaties 
which the Indians had not observed. There followed some days 
of very shrewd bargaining, quite like a European peace conference, 
in which elaborate courtesies and formalities decently draped the 
self-interests of the diplomats. It would be the greatest of mis- 
takes to assume that because a man is a half-naked barbarian that 
he is therefore given to what is called “shirt-sleeve diplomacy.” 
On the contrary, in many primitive societies etiquette is both more 
elaborate and more rigidly observed than it is among civilized men. 
Wayne knew well that an Indian would forgive an injury before 
he would an insult, and that any inattention to his rank and dignity 
would be counted as such an insult. 

One incident may suffice to give some idea of the spirit of the 
negotiations. Little Turtle, the shrewd Miami chief who had 
called Wayne “a chief who never sleeps” during the Fallen Tim- 
bers campaign, arose in his place on July 22 and addressed Wayne 
in tones of dignified remonstrance : 

You have pointed out to us the boundary line between the Indians 
and the United States, but I now take the liberty to inform you, that 
that line cuts off from the Indians a large portion of country which 
has been enjoyed by my forefathers time immemorial, without molesta- 

tion or dispute. The print of my ancestors’ houses are everywhere 
to be seen in this portion. . . . I was much surprised to find that my 
other brothers differed so much from me on this subject: for their 
conduct would lead one to suppose that the Great Spirit, and their 
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forefathers, had not given them the same charge that was give [sic] 
to me, but, on the contrary, had directed them to sell their lands to 
any white man who wore a hat, as soon as he should ask it of them. 


Two days later, on July 24, Wayne replied. He pointed out 
that the lands had been twice paid for already, once at the Treaty 
of McIntosh, again at the Treaty of Muskingum (or Fort Har- 
mar), but “notwithstanding that these lands have been twice paid 
for... such is the justice and liberality of the United States, that 
they will now, a third time, make compensation for them.” As for 
Little Turtle’s argument that the Indians should keep forever 
the lands given by the Great Spirit to their forefathers, Wayne 
stated, “It appears to me that, if the Great Spirit, as you say, 
charged your forefathers to preserve their lands entire for their 
posterity, they have paid very little regard to the sacred injunction : 
for I see they have parted with those lands to your fathers the 
French, and the English are now, or have been, in possession of 
them all . . . The English and French both wore hats; and yet 
your forefathers sold them, at various times, portions of your 
lands.” One can see the grave Indian warriors exchanging smiles 
at Wayne’s effective irony. 


Then Wayne read from the Treaty of Versailles, closing the 
American Revolutionary War, and from Jay’s Treaty, still hot 
from the pens of its authors, the clauses by which the Northwest 
had passed to the United States and by which the British agreed 
to give up their forts within its bounds. Even Little Turtle was 
convinced. On July 28 he said, “I do not believe the hatchet was 
ever before buried so deep. I fancy it has always, heretofore, been 
cast into shallow running water, which has washed it up on dry 
land” —a very good way indeed of phrasing the difference between 
the Treaty of Greene Ville and previous attempts at pacifying the 
Indians. By the end of July the conference had unanimously 
agreed on the terms of peace, but it required a few days longer 
to prepare the engrossed treaty copy on parchment for the formal 
signing, on August third. Speechmaking and feasting continued 
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a few days longer but the diplomatic negotiations which led to 
the treaty had passed into history.® 


The Treaty of Greene Ville stipulated, in brief, for peace and 
friendship; the return of prisoners of war; the cession of certain 
lands, and payment for them in goods worth $20,000, together 
with an annual addition of $9,500; the right of Indians to hunt 
peaceably in ceded territory; the right of the Americans to cer- 
tain roads and river portages; guarantees against unlawful settle- 
ment, dishonest trading, and acts of violence by either side. The 
ceded territory took in all southern and central Ohio, a small part 
of Indiana, and sixteen isolated but often very important outposts, 
such as “the post of Detroit’? and “one piece of land six miles 
square, at the mouth of the Chicago river, emptying into the 
southwest and of Lake Michigan.” * Today many more people 
live in the tracts of Indian country ceded at Greene Ville than 
lived in the whole United States when the treaty was made. 


Now that the Indian had buried the hatchet and the English- 
man had retired to Canada, the American pioneer had still one 
more enemy to face—the wilderness. The region which is now 
the State of Ohio was forested almost throughout its extent. The 
Reverend James B. Finley, an early Methodist circuit rider, thus 
enthusiastically describes the countryside around Chillicothe: 


The lofty sugar-tree (maple), spreading its beautiful branches; 
the graceful elm, waving its tall head, the monarch of the forest; the 
black and white walnut; the giant oak, the tall hickory; the cherry 
and hackberry; the spicewood with its fragrance; the papaw, with its 
luscious fruit; the wild plum; the rich clusters of grapes which, hanging 
from the massy vines, festooned the forest; and, beneath all the wild 





6 The official account of the negotiations may be read in American State Papers, 
IV (Washington, 1832), Indian Affairs, I, 564-83. There are many interesting conalia 
accounts, such as Frazer E. Wilson, The Treaty of Greenville (Piqua, 1894); Beverley 
W. Bond, Jr., The Foundations of Ohio, 347-48; C. E. Slocum, The Ohio Country (New 
York, 1910), 131-43; Thomas Boyd, Mad Anthony Wayne (New York, 1929), 305-22, 
and others. 


7 The text of the Treaty of Greene Ville is in American State Papers, IV, Indian 
Affairs, I, 562-63. Maps of the treaty line are given in many books; the one in E. H. 
Roseboom and F. P. Weisenburger’s A History of Ohio (New York, 1934), 93, super- 
imposes the treaty line and the chief land grants on a modern county map of Ohio. 
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rye, green as a wheatfield, mixed with the prairie and buffalo clover— 
all formed a garden of nature most enchanting to behold.* 


Enchanting to behold, yes; but there was another side to the 
forest, as the pioneer knew only too well. To quote from another: 


Only those who first cleared off these rough and sterile hills, who 


erected the first rough cabins . . . with blankets and quilts for doors and 
oiled paper for window-glass, with chimneys built of split sticks and 
mud ... value properly the comforts of a good modern home. Only 


those who have grubbed the thick underbrush and saplings; who have 
used the ax in deadening and felling the heavy timber, the maul and 
wedge in making the first rails; who have chopped up the trees, piled the 
brush, and then been smoked almost blind while burning the logs and 
brush . . . can have any idea of the pleasure there is in contemplating 
a beautiful, smooth lawn, without a stump or log. None but those 
who have held the first plow, amid roots, stumps, stones and trees, 
while the faithful team was pulling and jerking it along, with the roots 
breaking and flying back against the plowman’s shins . . . can really 
enjoy the delight that this same plowman feels while holding the plow 
as it moves slowly along . . . without a root or stump to obstruct it. 
Labor played a bigger part than capital in the early days of 
the West. Cheap land attracted the poor, whereas the hardships of 
pioneering repelled the well-to-do. William Allen White, the fa- 
mous Kansas journalist, has pointed out that when his own an- 
cestors John and Fear White, crossed the mountains from New 
England and New York to Ohio at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century they had “practically nothing that Abraham did not have 
when he and his tribe trekked out of the land of Ur three thousand 
years before. John and Fear had the tamed horse, the tamed cow, 
the domestic chicken and the tamed pig. They had fire and the 
lever and the wheel .. . Fear Perry wove the wool that made the 
garments of her family. She knew the secrets of dyeing that the 
mothers in Israel knew. And John could work with iron and 
hammer at steel . .. Except for the gun and the book, Abraham , 
with a little tinkering would have been able to understand every- 
thing that John had in his covered wagon.” !° 





_ 53) 105: James B. Finley, Autobiography, or Pioneer Life in the West (Cincinnati, 
2 ? 

®Isaac J. Finley, and Rufus Putnam, Pioneer Record and The of the 
Early Settlers and Settlements of Ross County, Ohio non ga gag 1871), 
10 William Allen White, The Changing West (1939), 4 
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Few and simple as were the tools of the pioneer, they gave 
him the advantages he needed in his struggle with untamed nature. 
The iron-bladed ax and iron-shod plow cleared the forest and 
furrowed the soil. The boat-bottomed, canvas-topped wagon could 
be floated across any ordinary stream. Wild game and wild grains, 
fruits and berries, were so abundant that food was seldom a seri- 
ous problem, though the pioneer often went many weary and dan- 
gerous miles to find a “salt lick” where the deer were wont to get 
salt. ‘Wild meat,” says one pioneer, “without bread or salt, was 
often their food for weeks together. If they obtained bread, the 
meal was pounded in mortar or ground on a hand-mill. Hominy 
was a good substitute for bread, or parched corn pounded and 
sifted, then mixed with a little sugar and eaten dry; or mixed 
with water as a beverage. On this coarse fare the people were 
remarkably healthy and cheerful.” 


He adds, “The men’s apparel was most made of deer’s skin. 
This, well dressed, was made into hunting shirts, pantaloons, 
coats, waistcoats, leggins and moccasins . . . Deer’s hair or oak 
leaves was generally put into the moccasins, and worn in place 
of stockings and socks. The household furniture consisted of 
stools, and bedsteads made with forks driven into the ground and 
poles laid on these . . . and on this beds made of oak leaves . . . 
They rocked their children in a sugar trough or pack-saddle.” *? 


These brave men and braver women who settled the Ohio 
country were neither the first American pioneers nor the last. 
From the first settlement in Virginia to the last in Alaska the 
whole American story has been one of westward settlement. But 
the opening up of Ohio has a special importance. In this compact 
and central region between the Great Lakes and the Ohio River 
was the gateway through which the men from Connecticut, from 
New York, from Virginia, from Pennsylvania, could pass to the 
new frontiers in Michigan, Illinois, the Great Plains, the Rockies, 
the Oregon country. It was the hand of Wayne which swung wide 
the gate. 


11 Finley, Pioneer Life, 69. 
13 Tbid., 70. 








PREHISTORIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN OHIO 


By Mary HuBBELL OSBURN 


The prehistoric era of the Indians in North America is an 
episode in the chronology of man in which Ohio and other por- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley play an important role. It is in 
these regions that some of the finest examples of Indian cultures 
of that period are found. Among the many thousands of other 
art objects found in the Ohio area the remnants of prehistoric 
musical instruments are comparatively few, but they are of 
sufficient variation and interest to make possible certain com- 
parisons between these earlier and the later, though still primitive, 
historic Indians of the Americas. There are evidences of a finished 
art in highly developed centers, and thousands of artifacts bear 
witness to an intelligent people whose greatest development is 
piaced by archeologists within the past thousand years. Though 
it is purely conjecture, yet the ceremonial rites and musical life 
of these ancients, who, in pre-Columbian times, lived in Scioto, 
Hamilton, Butler, Ross, Lake and Cuyahoga counties in Ohio, are 
in some ways analogous to those of primitive historic Indians. 

Musical expression has been inseparable from the life of 
aborigines and one. may assume that the instrumental noises 
destined to become a part of the making of music are as old as 
the most primitive man. Whether he has lived by the sea, in 
the forests, mountains or plains, man has fashioned and used 
instruments suitable to his need and to the performance of the 
magic arts practised by his tribe. No little thing belonging to 
beast, bird, fish or plant, not even rock itself, was overlooked that 
could be utilized, first to provide for hunger and safety, and later 
to satisfy the human instinct for the expression of some kind of 
art. Natural objects were transformed into sound-producing 
instruments that could express or accompany all human experi- 
ences and emotions from birth to burial. 


I2 
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There has been little or no change in the fundamental prin- 
ciple in musical instruments which bang, blow or scrape. Even 
today in remote corners of the earth the same simple forms of 
instruments are used; while in our very midst, the modern dance 
orchestra crashes with the same types. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the remnants of prehistoric musical instruments 
actually discovered in Ohio are rattles, rasps and whistles or 
flutes. These specimens on exhibition at the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society’s Museum in Columbus are identi- 
fied with the Fort Ancient, Iroquois and Hopewell cultures, 
though there are other cultures besides these in Ohio. 


The Hopewell culture which was entirely prehistoric, was 
one of the more advanced and highly specialized in the arts and 
industries in the Mississippi Valley. It was first defined in the 
Scioto River Valley in Ohio but has been traced far afield into 
other states. Hopewell sites are found in several Ohio counties 
but the instruments here discussed were taken from mounds in 
Ross and Scioto counties, and consist entirely of copper rattles 
and a single (questionable) copper whistle. 


The Fort Ancient culture extended into the historic period. 
Most of the sites were villages or burial sites. Though the people 
built few mounds, the Gartner Mound in Ross County yielded 
bird-skull rattles. Whistles, rasps and rattles made from bone 
were found in village sites in Scioto, Hamilton, Butler and Ross 
counties. 


The Iroquoian sites in Ohio date approximately from 1500 
to 1685 A. D. From these, in Cuyahoga and Lake counties, bone 
flutes and rasps were taken but no rattles. 


Though rattles and drums dominate noise-making instruments 
among primitive tribes in historic times, the drum has not been 
found among the Mound-Builder artifacts. The Indian drum has 
generally been the “bang” type used for signals and for dances 
and ceremonies, but the log-drum must have melted into the earth 
and the skin-covered instruments, if any, succumbed to the decay 
and mould of the ages. 
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Rattles and musical rasps are the most common among primi- 
tive and modern tribes, and have been associated with every sort 
of ritual. Though the rattle can scarcely be called a musical 
instrument, and was not so designated by the primitive Indians, 
it was rather a sacred object to them. For religious ceremonies 
and incantations of medicine-men where the maximum of ritual- 
ism has developed, there was a special use for each instrument, and 
a trick for each hour of day or ‘night and for every phenomenon 
and activity in the life of the tribe. The drum usually accompa- 
nied the song and the rattle was added on ceremonial occasions. 

Rattles of a great variety are described as having been dis- 
covered along thousands of miles of the Americas where these 
little instruments were used to mark off the rhythms of ceremonial 
songs and dances and to give emphasis to special parts of tribal 
rites. With them, medicine-men might be heard defying the evil 
spirits. Anything that would make a “pleasant rattling sound and 
coincide in religious significance with the immediate need”! was 
used as a rattle. Some were worn on the clothing or as necklaces, 
such as dried cocoons, pecten shells, bear teeth, antelope toes, 
sheep horns and the like, all objects which could be pierced through 
and laced together and jingled to produce each its own special 
noise by outside contact; others were shaken in the hand. 


It was the globular type of rattle which has been preserved 
from the Ohio Mound-Builders. This type, today represented by 
the dried calabash among agricultural tribes, may well have been 
one of the earliest toys brought home to the children of primi- 
tive man.? The calabash rattle * is still used by shamen throughout 
the Amazon, pueblo and bison areas in the treatment of the sick. 
Rawhide and hollow wooden rattles abound on the northwest 
coast of North America; rawhide and basketry rattles on the con- 
tinental rim of South America. 


Prehistoric man in Ohio, however, has still different kinds 
of globular rattles made from bird skulls, turtle-shells and copper, 
preserved perhaps because these materials were more often in- 


1 erage Edgerly, From the Hunter’s Bow (New York, 1942), 60, 71. 
2Ibid., 4. 
3’ Clark Wissler, The American Indian (New York, 1938), 203. 
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destructible. All the bird-skull rattles were of Fort Ancient cul- 
ture, taken from the Gartner Mound and Baum Village Site in 
Ross County. Ten or more were excavated from the Gartner 
Mound by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
under direction of Dr. William C. Mills* in 1902-1903. They 
were found to be the skulls of wild turkey, perforated to let out 
the sound. Each contained from three to five small quartz pebbles. 
These rattles had been placed just below the knee of the human 
burial. Large numbers of similar turkey skull rattles from the 
Baum Village Site at the foot of Spruce Hill adjacent to Paint 
Creek in Ross County, as well as species of wild duck skulls were 
excavated by Dr. Mills in 1899.° 


Since the turtle has been a religious emblem in the concept 
of prehistoric people and historic Indians, the rattles of real turtle 
shell taken from the Madisonville Village Site® in Hamilton 
County (Fort Ancient culture), and their copper replicas which 
were found only in the Hopewell culture are of special interest. 


The turtle was considered a highly respected warrior by the 
Indians. His shell contributed courage,’ as the feathers of the 
eagle were said to bring bravery to the one who wore them. The 
turtle’s effigy also was thought to communicate bravery, hence 
the turtle was used as a decoration on war drums by southwestern 
Indians. Among effigies preserved as art objects is the huge 
boulder effigy in Hughes County, South Dakota,® and the great 
carved stone turtle effigies at Quirigua, Guatemala.® These are 
among the best sculptured work of the Maya culture. A whole 
group of effigy mounds at Lake Koshkonong in Wisconsin are 
supposed to be those of turtles. The varied styles and combina- 
tions of turtle-shell rattles used by the Lenape and other tribes 


‘William C. Mills, “Explorations of the Gartner Mound and Village Site,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XIII (1904), 134. 

5 William C. Mills, “Baum Prehistoric Village,’’ Ohio State Arch. and Hist. 
Quarterly, XV (1906), 45-136. 

6 Earnest A. Hooton, Indian Village Site and Cemetery near Madisonville, Ohio, 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Papers, VIII (1920). 

7 Edgerly, Hunter’s Bow, 64. 

8 Henry C. Shetrone, The Mound Builders (New York, 1930), 314, Fig. 203. 

® Wissler, American Indian, 143, Fig. 55. 
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also show the importance of this little animal in their religious 
concepts.*° 

From the Mound City Group (Burial 12, Mound 7) in Ross 
County near the north edge of Chillicothe, widely known for its 
Hopewell works, eighteen copper rattles in the form of small 
turtles were taken, each filled with tiny shell beads or quartz peb- 
bles and sewn side by side on a belt. Each turtle is two inches 
long and one and one-half inches wide, the carapace and plastron 
being formed of two separate pieces of copper hammered together. 
Each carapace is perforated by twelve holes arranged, more or 
ess accurately, across the back from right front to left rear and 
from left front to right rear.’ 

The tinkling musical sound made by these copper rattles 
must have made them favorites among the prehistoric people. 
Similar metal tinklers were later used by historic tribes, notably 
the Sioux. The extensive use of copper in the Hopewell culture 
for making many other art objects *? besides turtle-rattles attests 
to the high excellence of the designs and workmanship, as well 
as the originality of the artisans who worked without melting 
or smelting the basic material '* and who had little if any pre- 
ceding culture to copy. The Hopewell builders may have obtained 
their native copper by trade, for it is known that they made long 
journeys. At any rate the copper of the Lake Superior region 
found its way south and east. 

Still another kind of globular rattle was excavated in the 
Tremper Mound * five miles above Portsmouth in Scioto County, 
a burial mound covering a ceremonial structure. Among the other 
collections found here were four copper boat-shaped objects filled 
with small quartz pebbles and two hollow copper cone-shaped 
objects also filled with quartz pebbles. All were found in the 
large cache in the mound with the effigy and plain platform pipes. 
There might be some question as to whether they were intended 


— 


°M. R. Harrington, Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape, Museum of the 
Amasicon Indian, Heye em, Indian Notes and Monographs, Miscellaneous Ser. 
(New York), No. 19 1921), 103 
2 William C. Mills, “iniinentions of the Mound City Group,’’ Ohio State Arch. 
and Hist. Quarterly, XXXI (1922), 550-1, Fig. 74. 
12 Shetrone, Mound Builders, 129-31, Figs. 70, 71, 72. 
33 Tbid., 114. 
_ i William C. Mills, “Exploration of the Tremper Mound,” Ohio State Arch. and 
Hist. Quarterly, XXV (1916), 365-8, Figs. 94-9. 
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for rattles, but the presence of the pebbles seems to indicate that 
use. Two of the boat-shaped rattles have holes at each end, and 
the other two have holes near the center. The shapes of the boat 
and cone types have not been explained. 

Another interesting fact concerning rattles, is that they were 
without doubt the origin of the bell among American tribes, first 
modeled in clay and later worked out in metal. Dr. W. H. Holmes 
of the Bureau of Ethnology pointed out this fact in a study made 
in 1884."° 

Classed with and comparable to the simplest forms of rattles 
were the musical rasps. The notched stick and notched bone 
seem to have been the most universal, were easily made, and could 
be scraped across various objects such as scapula bones or wood 
to produce the desired rattle. 


The Madisonville Village Site '* in Hamilton County (Fort 
Ancient culture) yielded a considerable number of musical rasps 
made from deer and elk ribs. The excavations of this site were 
niade by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University in 1882- 
1911. Each specimen was found to be cut with shallow grooves 
at one-quarter to one-half inch intervals, the grooves in some speci- 
mens having been partially or wholly scraped away with constant 
use. Two other fragments of elk or deer rib rasps from South 
Park Village Site '* near Cleveland (Iroquois culture) also have 
transverse grooves. A single rasp made from the rib of some 
large animal and cut with nine notches along one edge was found 
in the Fairport Harbor Village Site ** in Lake County in 1937. 
Still another broken specimen has been recorded from the Vance 
Village Site*® (Fort Ancient). This is a rasp having fourteen 
grooves set one-quarter inch apart. 

Only second in importance to rattles and drums in the aborigi- 
nal musical world are the wind instruments, of which the whistle 


15 Edgerly, Hunter's Bow, 70. 

16 Hooton, Indian Village Site, 562-3, Plate 15. 

17 FE. F. Greenman, ‘Two Prehistoric Villages near Cleveland, Ohio,” Ohio State 
Arch. and Hist, Quarterly, XLVI (1937), 343, Fig. 20. 

18 Richard G. Morgan and H. Holmes Ellis, “The Fairport Harbor Village Site,’’ 
Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quarterly, LIT (1943), 3-64. 

, I. ny Notes, Department of Archaeology, Ohio State Archaeological and Histari- 

ca ety. 
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and flute are chief representatives among historic and prehistoric 
tribes alike. The greatest number and variety are found in South 
America where the true flutes were used. In North America the 
flageolet-flute prevailed, and no other instrument has appealed 
so forcibly to the gentle side of Indian character nor was so useful 
in his dancing and hunting. It has always been the favorite instru- 
ment used by Indian lovers. But whistles too, like rattles, had 
their symbolic meanings. 


Perhaps the most universal kinds of whistles have been those 
instruments made from the wing and leg bones of large birds, 
especially the eagle, wild turkey and goose, hawk, swan and crane. 
Naturally, the birds of fighting courage were preferred as they 
might transfer this quality to the person who used them. George 
Catlin, who lived many years among the Indians, described the 
war-whistle as a little instrument six or nine inches long, generally 
made of the bone of deer or turkey leg which had but two notes 
that were produced by blowing in the ends. The note produced 
by blowing in one end, being much more shrill than the other, 
gave the signal of battle, while the other sounded retreat. The 
Hopi, especially noted for their flutes, used a whistle of eagle-bone 
in the sun-dance. Some are made to imitate the cries of animals 
and birds, were used for signaling, and could be blown on the 
side or end. 


The actual specimens of whistles and flutes from prehistoric 
areas in Ohio are similar to these of later origin, but whether they 
were used for the same purposes is a matter of conjecture. From 
three prehistoric village sites in southern Ohio (Fort Ancient 
culture), more than forty whistle-like objects have been taken. 
Twenty of these came from the Feurt Village Site,*° five miles 
above Portsmouth in Scioto County, which was excavated in 1916 
under Dr. W. C. Mills for the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society. The specimens of hollow bird-bone, evidently 
the radii of eagle, hawk or turkey, average four inches in length, 
usually with three holes drilled along the sides of the cylinder of 


2 William C. Mills, “The Feurt Mounds and Village Site,’ Ohio State Arch. 
and Hist. Quarterly, XXVI (1917), 433, Fig. 83. 
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straight bone. Eighteen of the twenty are broken, and of these, 
ten show only one hole, with ends broken. Bone flutes were also 
taken from the Sand Ridge Site ** in Hamilton County. 


The Madisonville Site ?* in Hamilton County, excavated by 
the Peabody Museum, yielded twenty similar specimens with 
finger-holes numbering from five to nine and spaced about one- 
half inch apart. A number of similar whistles were also found 
during the excavation of the Campbell Island Village Site ** in 
Butler County by Dr. Henry C. Shetrone in 1921 for the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society. 


From three Iroquoian culture sites in northeastern Ohio four 
bird-bone flutes were found ; two from the Reeve Village Site ** in 
Lake County in 1929. The largest of these is 14 cm. in length 
and 12 mm. at its greatest diameter, and has three holes; the other 
is 86 mm. in length and 7 mm. at its greatest diameter, and has 
four holes. The Tuttle Hill Site** near Independence in Cuya- 
hoga County was excavated in 1930, and one flute six inches long 
was found having five stops or holes, three on one side and two 
on the opposite. One flute taken from the South Park Village 
Site ** (1930) measures only two inches in length, but has four 
stops. 


Again one looks to the Hopewell culture to find an instrument 
made of copper. A single copper object that may possibly be a 
whistle was taken from the Rockhold Mound No. 1 in Paxton 
Township, Ross County, during the summer excavation in 1929 
by the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society.** Interest 
attaches to this little object as it was found with several other 
copper objects with the cremated burial of a child, ten to thirteen 
years of age. It was common practice to place small ornaments 


21James B. Griffin, The Fort Ancient Aspect: Its Culture and Chronological 
Position in Mississippi Valley Archaeology (Ann Arbor, 1943), 144. 

22 Hooton, Indian Village Site. 

23 Campbell Island Village Site, Butler County, excavated by Henry C. Shetrone 
for the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. Unpublished notes on this 
are in the possession of J. B. Griffin, Ceramic Repository, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1921. 

%E. F. Greenman, “Excavation of the Reeve Village Site, Lake County, Ohio,” 
Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quarterly, XLIV (1935), 18-9, Fig. 20. 

%See note 17. 

% South Park Village Site, Greenman, “Two Prehistoric Villages.” 

* Unpublished Field Notes (1929) on material displayed at the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society’s Museum, Columbus. Notes in possession of E. 

Greenman, University Museums Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. ¢ 
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and playthings with the burials of children, and one might infer 
that this copper object with its triangular perforation just back 
of the mouth-piece, so like the ordinary tin whistle of today, 
might have been the child’s instrument. 


Not much can be said of the actual pitch or quality of the 
notes of these bone flutes. Many are too crushed to be played. 
The few which were blown on the ends gave off an approximate 
high F sharp, thin and faint, or a note or so below. The per- 
forating tools used in the making of the holes in flutes were of 
various kinds. There are many flint drills in the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society’s collections. The universal 
mode of drilling was with the round spindle whorl with pointed 
end, rolled back and forth between the palms of the hands. 


This, then, is the story of the prehistoric musical instru- 
ments found in the mound and village sites in Ohio. The absence 
of reed instruments and trumpets from the collectidn is notice- 
able. Some reed instruments have been found among living 
Indians, but they were European and not of Indian origin.?* Horns 
have found little favor as musical instruments even with early 
historic Indians of Peru and Brazil;?® and the conch shell and 
pottery horns, and those made from animal horns are nowhere 
in evidence. As for melody and rhythm patterns, for so long 
an important part of the artistic expression, according to tribe and 
ritual of our present-day Indians, one can only conjecture that 
these may have existed in pre-Columbian times. Notable among 
prehistoric religious practices preserved even down to this time 
are those of the Pueblos. Excellent examples also of poetry and 
song among primitive historic tribes are well established.*° The 
persistence of the fundamental types of musical instruments 
through all time down to the present is a historical fact. May 
one go so far as to imagine that melody and rhythm patterns and 
unwritten musical lore existed among the intelligent prehistoric 
groups? 


28 Edgerly, Hunter’s Bow, 68. 

2? Wissler, American Indian, 155-6. 

30 Helen M. Roberts, Form in Primitive Music (New York, 1933); Natalie Curtis, 
The Indian’s Book (New York, 1907); Benjamin Ives Gilman, “Hopi Songs,’’ Journal 
of American Ethnology and Archaeology (Boston), V (1908). 











EARLY OHIO POSTAL ROUTES 
By WILLIAM D. OvERMAN 


Regular United States mail service followed closely upon the 
heels of organized government in the Northwest Territory. The 
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statesmen of that day were aware of the value of a contact with 
the new settlers in the West and the postmasters-general’ urged 


1Samuel Osgood, 1789-91 and Timothy Pickering, 1791-94. 
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the extension of cheaper postal rates and better facilities for “our 
fellow citizens in the remote parts of the Union.” 


Pittsburgh received regular mail service first by carrier on 
horseback in 1788% and in 1794 mail was carried overland to 
Wheeling and by river to Marietta and Limestone,* Kentucky, 
thence overland again, on the south side of the Ohio River, to 
Cincinnati. Postal service to the Ohio Valley antedated that to 
western New York state; for the first post that ventured west 
of Albany ‘was a foot carrier who began his trips to Utica in 
1793, and mail was being carried only at intervals to Niagara on 
horseback by 1797.4 


Packet boats ran every two weeks from Cincinnati to Pitts- 
burgh but no United States mail was carried on them.’ Before 
the establishment of the route in 1794, alluded to above, the mail 
had been carried into the West from towns in Virginia to Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. The military expeditions of Generals Arthur 
St. Clair and “Mad Anthony” Wayne had necessitated the carry- 
ing of a large number of letters and messages by courier. 


The 1794 schedule estimated the time from Pittsburgh to 
Cincinnati at seven days, while it required 13 days for the return 
up the river.© The first postmaster in Marietta was Return J. 
Meigs, Jr., who later became Postmaster-General (1814-1823) 
under Presidents James Madison and James Monroe. The post- 
niaster at Cincinnati was Abner Dunn. Although there was not 
a great volume of mail and deliveries were slow at first, there 
were as many as 35 dead letters listed in the November 1, 1794, 
issue of the Centinel. This list was published in accordance with 
a law requirmg that the addresses of such letters as were uncalled 
for in three months, be published for three successive weeks. 

The plan to use the river did not work satisfactorily because 
of the ice, high water and many petty difficulties that were likely to 
cause delay. The mail to settlements in Kentucky was not going 





2 American State Papers, Post Office, 1789-1833, 13. 
3 Now Maysville. 
* Alvin F. Harlow, Old Post Bags (New York, 1928), 283. 
5 Centinel of the North-western Territory, Nov. 16, 1793 
6 Beverley W. Bond, Jr., The Foundations of Ohio, Carl Wittke, ed., The History 
of the State of Ohio (Columbus, 1941), I, 392 
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through properly and many Washington officials clung to the belief 
that the route from Staunton, Virginia, through Abingdon to 
Danville, Lexington and Louisville, with a connection to Cin- 
cincinnati, would be speedier and more regular. The opening, how- 
ever, of Zane’s Trace in 1796 from Wheeling west to Zanesville 
and southward through New Lancaster (Lancaster, Ohio), Chilli- 
cothe and Manchester, connecting with Limestone, Kentucky, 
solved the problem. For in 1797 and 1798 mail was carried over 
this route in less time and more regularly than it had been on 
the river, in spite of the elaborate preparations that had been made 
for the river service. The mail from Pittsburgh, through Can- 
nonsburgh, Pennsylvania, to Wheeling and westward over the 
Trace, was carried by a system of post-riders. One was sta- 
tioned at Wheeling and one at Zanesville, and mail was carried 
between Zanesville and Pittsburgh once a week. 


There is a dearth of information as to what compensation 
post-riders received, some statistics of the Post Office Department 
indicate that riders got all the proceeds between certain offices 
on certain routes, and in one instance the Postmaster-General of- 
fered a carrier $2.50 per mile for carrying the mail.’ In another 
place it is recorded that carriers received 2¢ for each piece of 
franked mail that they, carried.* 


The extension of the postal service in the West was one 
of the evidences of the great increase in population. Although 
the Census of 1790 did not list the few inhabitants in Marietta 
and Cincinnati, or the squatters up along the river,® by 1800 the 
picture changed. The Census in this year showed a population 
of 45,365 in seven counties and by 1810 Ohio’s population had 
jumped to 227,843. 


In 1800, a post was running from Louisville to Vincennes, 


7 The policy of colonial times had been to make a profit out of the postal service 
but by 1796 this was given up. Rich cites a letter from Postmaster-General Joseph 
Habersham to the Chairman of the House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
wherein he says: “It has been a very wise policy to open this useful source of 
information to the settlers of a new country and the expense will not be considered 
when the object is so important.’”” Wesley E. Rich, The History of the United States 
Post Office to the Year 1829. Harvard Economic Studies (Cambridge), XXVII, 71-3. 

8 Annals of Congress, 1793-4, 1435. 

® Bond, Foundations of Ohio, 392-3. 
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Indiana, once a week and to Cahokia, Illinois, every two weeks. 
This was an extension of more than 1,500 miles in six years.’® 
The Ohio country business had increased to the place where it 
was necessary for the rider to lead an extra horse as early as 
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1796, for, as the Postmaster-General wrote, “The western mail 
weighs 120 lbs. and is too heavy for one horse.” '' Detroit needed 


10 Harlow, Old Post Bags, 285. 
1 Ibid. 
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service. It was proposed that a route be established in 1802? 
from Cincinnati to Detroit, but it was a long distance and there 
was little in the way of accommodations for the riders. Although 
some mail went through to Detroit, for they had a postoffice 
established in 1803, regular service did not begin until 1805 when 
a route was established via Pittsburgh, Warren (Ohio), Cleveland, 
and thence to Sandusky and Detroit. It was in 1805 that the 
Cleveland office was established and the Postmaster-General wrote 
to Jefferson that he had engaged “two faithful, enterprising, 
hardy young woodsmen” to carry the mail.’* 

An act of Congress, April 23, 1800, provided for the estab- 
lishment of postal routes from Washington in Kentucky to Man- 
chester (Ohio), and thence to Chillicothe, over the lower end of 
Zane’s Trace and from Marietta to Zanesville on the Muskingum."* 
In 1804, the year after Ohio became a State, other routes were 
provided.’* These were: Pittsburgh to Warren by Cleveland to 
Detroit; Chillicothe to Alexandria (at the mouth of the Scioto 
River, now west of the city of Portsmouth) ; from Chillicothe to 
Franklinton (later to be incorporated in the city of Columbus) ; 
Cincinnati through Franklin and Dayton to Stanton, thence 
through Wainsville (Waynesville) and Deerfield to Charleston; 
and from Zanesville to Gradenhutten. The act permitted the 
Postmaster to make contracts and this does not mean that service 
between these towns was immediately forthcoming. 

The Postmaster-General in 1803 was Gideon Granger who 
had the longest term of any in American history, 13 years. Return 
J. Meigs, who followed him served nine years.’* Granger and 
other national leaders of the period were interested in the de- 
velopment of the West. The rapid extension of postal routes 
and facilities during the next quarter of a century, operated at a 
loss to the government, is evidence of this desire. Granger wrote 


12 Annals of Congress, 1801, 1575-6. 
7 Postmaster General Letterbook N, 95, 305, in Rich, History of Post Office, 
77-8, 85. 

14 Annals of Congress, 1799-1801, 1479. 

15 Thbid., 1803-5, 1283-4. 

16 Benjamin Franklin had served 21 years as Colonial Postmaster and for one year 
after the Declaration. But after Granger and Meigs, the average until 1861 was less 
than two and one-half years each. See Ross A. McReynolds, United States Postal De- 
velopment, 1607-1931 (Summary of a Ph. D. Thesis, Univ. of Chicago, 1931), 17. 
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to Senator James Jackson, November 22, 1803, in reply to the 
Senator’s inquiry as to the feasibility of extending the carriage 
of mail by the use of stages or covered wagons. The Postmaster 
said that the use of such means would be a great public utility 
but recited the many difficulties that would present themselves 
in crossing mountains and streams in the western states. With 
reasonable encouragement, he believed the nesessary arrangements 
might be affected in a short time. He further recommended the 
extension. of mail contracts from four to seven years and a 50% 
increase in the expenditure for conveyance.'” 


The State capital of Ohio was at Chillicothe from 1803 to 
1809, when it was moved to Zanesville. It was returned to Chilli- 
cothe in 1812 only to move permanently to Columbus in 1816. A 
study of a map of postal routes for this period would show lines 
radiating from Chillicothe as spokes from the hub of a wheel. 
Later the center was to shift northward as settlement progressed 
and Columbus became the hub of activity. In 1810, all existing 
post routes were discontinued and a whole new system was pro- 
vided.** The routes established in 1810 were: 


1. Pt. Pleasant, Virginia, by Gallipolis, Scioto Salt Works, Chillicothe, 
Franklinton, Worthington, Delaware, Mt. Vernon, Mansfield, Ripley, 
Bronson to Huron, on Lake Erie. 

2. Marietta to Belpre. 

3. Marietta by Athens, Chillicothe, New Market (Highland County), 
Williamsburg (Clermont County), Milford, Columbia, Cincinnati to 
North Bend. 

4. Wheeling, Virginia, by St. Clairsville, Morristown, Frankford, 
Cambridge, Zanesville, Springfield (Now South Zanesville), New 
Lancaster (now Lancaster), Chillicothe, and Brown’s Cross Roads 
to Maysville, Kentucky. 

5. Cincinnati by Crossby, Hamilton, Franklin, Dayton, Stanton, Troy, 
Piqua Town, Springfield, Ludlow, Xenia, Waynesville, Lebanon, 
and Montgomery to Cincinnati. 

6. Chillicothe, by Pee Pee (now Piketon) to Alexandria (now on the 

west side of the Scioto River from Portsmouth). 

. Zanesville by Gnadenhutten and New Philadelphia to Canton. 

8. Marietta by Waterford, Zanesville, Newark (Granville) to Wor- 
thington and Urbana. 


bo 


~] 


17 American State Papers, Post Office, 1789-1833, 29. 
18 Annals of Congress, 1810, 2550. 
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9. Troy to Greenville. 


10. Brook Court House in Virginia to Steubenville, and Faucettstown 
(now to E. Liverpool?) to New Lisbon. 


11. Greersburg or Beavertown, Pennsylvania, by N. Lisbon, Deerfield, 
Ravenna, Hudson, Cleveland, Huron, Perkins, Paterson, and San- 
dusky to Ft. Miami (near present city of Toledo). 


12. Greersburg, Pennsylvania, by Poland, You@stown, Warren to Jef- 
ferson and return by Williamsfield, Smithfield, and Brookfield to 
Warren. 


13. Litchfield by Canfield, Jefferson, and Austinville to Cleveland. 
14. Youngstown to Canfield. 


In tracing these routes it is necessary to refer to contem- 
porary maps. An original manuscript map of Ohio? by John F. 
Mansfield compiled in 1806 from “returns in the Office of the 
Surveyor General,” and other early maps dated 1818 and 1825, 
have been most useful. Many of these towns have either gone out 
of existence or have changed names to make it impossible to trace 
them on any more recent map. There were many instances of 
two towns having the same name and it became necessary for one 
of them to change to avoid confusion. This duplication occurred 
in the names Springfield, Charleston, Lexington, Deerfield, Jef- 
ferson, among others. By laws in 1812, 1814, 1815, 1817, 1818, 
1819, 1820, 1823,”° etc., these routes were altered or supplemented 
so that as the new counties were added, service could be extended 
to the county seat and intervening towns. 


The New York post office had collected $5,537.18 in 1791, 
Philadelphia $9,674.40 and Pittsburgh $140. The earliest statistics 
on Ohio indicates a total for 1801 of $1,515.67, with an increase 
to $2,495.85 in 1802.71 From these humble beginnings the busi- 
ness in Ohio increased to where by 1816 there were 134 post offices 
with 2,778 miles of post roads. The cost of carrying this mail was 
$12,476 with a net revenue of $7,950.63 leaving the Post Office “in 
the red” to the extent of $4,525.37. 


—— 





12In Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library. 
Annals of Congress, 1811-12, 2295; 1812-13, 1318; 1813-14, 2841; 1814-15, 1930- 
3h seetes 1302; 1817-18, 2574; 1819, 2519; 1820, 2595; 1820-21, 1827; 1822- 
: 21 American State Papers, Post Office, 1331-3. 
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In 1822, the number of miles of post roads in Ohio had in: 
creased to 6,428 and the cost of running the mails was placed at 
$41,170.18 *? with a balance against the State of $19,778.79. In 
1827, there were 490 post offices in Ohio and at this time the 
revenue at Cincinnati was $6,542.18; at Chillicothe $1,509.59; at 
Zanesville $992.31@ at Columbus $949.64 and at Cleveland 
$671.05.°° In 1828, there were 539 post offices and by 1830 the 
number had increased to 661.** 

On March 9, 1830, W. T. Barry, Postmaster-General wrote 
to Andrew Stevenson, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
recommending an improvement of the post road from Zanesville, 
Ohio, to Florence, Alabama. This road ran through Maysville, 
Kentucky, and Nashville, Tennessee. He indicated that the mail 
was transported over the whole of the route in stages, except 
during a great part of the winter season when the miry state of 
the road was such as “to render it impracticable, especially between 
Maysville and Lexington, Kentucky, where the stage can seldom 
be used during 3 months of the year.”** From Zanesville to 
Lexington, he continued, the mail is carried daily; thence to 
Florence three times a week. The running time for the whole 
distance was ten days in winter and nine in other seasons. He 
concluded with the recommendation that the road be macadamized. 
If this were done he thought the mail could be carried in six days. 


John McLean of Ohio was Postmaster-General from 1823 to 
1828 and brought great efficiency into the system, making it show 
a profit for the year 1827.*° Improvements in the system, how- 
ever, caused the office to run a small deficit for 1828. In the five 
years of his incumbency the number of post offices increased from 
4,498 to 7,651 in the United States and he estimated that 26,956 
persons were employed in the service. This was a larger number 
than in any other branch of the executive department, including 
the Army and the Navy.’ 


23 Ibid, 117. 

23 Ibid., 174-6. 

% Ibid., 287-90. 

% Ibid., 241. 

26 Francis P, Weisenburger, Life of John McLean (Columbus, 1937), 45. 
27 Ibid., 46, 
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The problem of making use of the mail stages for carrying 
passengers is interesting and was productive of much trouble and 
discussion in these early days. In some cases there were so many 
passengers that the mail was crowded off the stage, and in other 
cases public officials and others criticized the Post Office De- 
partment for their schedules and routes, forgetting that they were 
primarily established for mail service. Professor Francis P. Weis- 
enburger cites a case where Governor Allen Trimble of Ohio wrote 
McLean complaining that the principal route between Cincinnati 
and Washington was changed to go through Columbus (which was 
the State capital) and that inferior service through Hillsboro 
(his home town) resulted. McLean was quick to point out the 
necessity for a principal route between important points and the 
necessary subordinate position of parallel routes.** 


From all this region there was much complaint of late mails 
and irregular service. In bad weather stage wagons or coaches 
had to be abandoned on account of deep snow or mud, and heavy 
mail bags were left with the vehicle or dragged behind horses in 
canvas-covered crates or sledges. With the growth of the country 
and the increase in the volume of the mail, bags became heavier 
and more bulky and sometimes were left behind for want of room 
and a town like Cincinnati would be without mail for a consider- 
able time. But the desire for prompt service and for the estab- 
lishment of good post roads was one of the best reasons put forth 
for internal improvements. Calhoun said, in 1817, that Congress 
ought to “bind the public together with a perfect system of roads 
and canals” *° and Henry Clay also held this view in his ardent 
advocacy of internal improvements at government expense. 


%8 Tbid., 42. 
2 Cited in Rich, History of the Post Office, 88. 














AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 
By ALFRED J. WRIGHT 


“Miami Valley College 
For both sexes, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio. Under the 

care of Friends; term opens Ninth Month, 4th., 1877. Term fees for the 
year $230 from which will be deducted amounts earned at suitable industries, 
two hours daily, for boys on the farm and in Mechanics Hall, and girls 
in household: duties ; also cost of railroad fares once each way from the fees 
of the first and the last terms, respectively. For particulars send for 
catalog. 

Aron Wright, M. D. 

President.” 





The above advertisement appeared in the Lebanon Western 
Star for November 8, 1877. The story behind it constitutes an 
item in the cultural and economic development of Ohio. The 
establishment of Miami Valley College in 1869 by members of 
the Society of Friends residing in the Springboro community 
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marked the climax of the economy of this village. In its growth 
and early maturing are to be observed the forces which were 
common to many small towns of the Miami Valley which were 
passed by when the railroads were built. Despite its agricultural 
excellence the changed vitality of trade routes that resulted from 
greater accessibility to other parts of the Miami Valley and to 
more distant regions meant that Springboro reached the climax 
of its community development during its first seventy-five years. 
Since then the community has become economically and culturally 
adjusted as peripheral to the large urban center of Dayton a 
dozen miles north. 


For two races the valley of the Great Miami River in south- 
western Ohio has served as the principal corridor between the 
central Great Lakes basin and the Ohio River. It is the only major 
break in the hills which border the Ohio on the north from the 
Mississippi River to the Appalachian Highlands. Since the late 
eighteenth century the Miami Valley has been occupied by settle- 
ments which have been almost unequalled for rapidity of growth 
and density of distribution throughout the old Northwest Terri- 
tory. Whether immigrants came down the Ohio in boats or moved 
northward through the southern tributaries of the Ohio which 
gave access to the Great Appalachian Valley from the northeast, 
favorable terrain made this valley a popular route to the fertile 
lands of the upper Mississippi Valley. 

Its importance derived not only from its terrain. It is the 
only place where the more productive soils of the glacial till plains 
reach the Ohio. Elsewhere from the Appalachian Highland to the 
Mississippi River, the Ohio is bordered on the north by relatively 
unproductive soils, generally underlain with heavy, tough and 
impervious subsoils which have contributed to their poor drainage 
and unproductiveness. The Miami Valley is in the nature of a 
funnel which leads to the light-colored, moderately productive 
soils which characterize the major part of the glacial till plains 
upon which these Miami Valley settlements were made. 


The original forest which greeted the pioneers reflected these 
soil differences. Throughout the entire region a deciduous hard- 
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wood forest of useful trees prevailed, but the Miami Valley was 
mostly white oak, sugar maple and some walnut and beech on the 
well-drained soils, and elm and basswood on the poorly drained 
soils. Interior trim and furniture for the pioneers were made 
from these hardwoods. Local cabinetmakers made many fine 
pieces which are today prized by descendants of the original 
owners. Wagon and carriage shops did a thriving business for 
local people and the hundreds of immigrant wagons which went 
through the village during its first half century. Several sawmills 
manufactured for export. 


The excellence of the soils and the nature of the climate 
permitted the production of nearly all of the crops which grow in 
the humid continental type of climate. Some of the crops have 
passed from the economy, but the region is still an excellent 
general farming area, with concessions made to nearby urban 
markets in the form of dairying and tobacco. 


After the Ordinance of 1787 made settlement possible, the 
Territory was the object of interested appraisal by eastern people. 
Among these was Joel Wright, a surveyor and civil engineer from 
Pipe Creek in Maryland. He made his first trip to the Ohio 
country probably in 1788. During the next twenty years he made 
surveys in the Muskingum, Scioto, and Miami valleys. As a result 
of these trips, he took a fancy to the Miami Valley; in 1806, he 
and Abijah O’Neal bought a thousand-acre tract in the Symmes 
Purchase near Waynesville. In 1813, he and his son, Jonathan, 
also a surveyor, bought an additional tract due west of the earlier 
purchase. To this second tract he and his son with his family 
moved, there to establish a village for fellow-members of the 
Society of Friends from eastern Maryland, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. For the remainder of his life, Joel Wright surveyed farms 
for those who bought land from his and his son’s tracts. 


The immediate site for the village of Springboro was on a 
south-sloping terrace between two small streams flowing into Clear 
Creek, a tributary of the Great Miami. The excellence of the land 
and the number of large springs in the immediate vicinity made 
the choice attractive. These springs were diverted to form a pond 
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which provided a flow of water for the flour mills which soon 
were in operation. They also provided the name for the commu- 
nity. 

Surveying and platting Springboro was done by Jonathan 
Wright; the plat was entered at the county courthouse in 1815. 
It provided for two north-south and six east-west streets in 
rectangular pattern, used for the first time in original surveys in 
the Miami Valley.’ 


As was customary with eastern cities, the houses were gen- 
erally of brick and set close to the street. The principles of the 
founder were expressed in the provision that for a period of 
twenty years from the date of sale no alcoholic beverages could 
be made or sold on any of the lots. This resulted in an early 
addition (Carr’s) on the north in which liquor was sold to some 
of the later settlers and particularly to wayfarers on the Franklin- 
Waynesville Road, which road served for several years as an 
important road for immigrant travel to western lands. 


The community grew rapidly for several decades. At the 
time of the Civil War, it supported four flour mills, six black- 
smiths, one woolen factory, four wagon and carriage shops, two 
tan-yards, two harness makers and three sawmills. 


Although Springboro was at no time an exclusively Friends 
community, this group was dominant in the affairs of the village 
for about three generations.*? Letters of the time reveal a generally 
prosperous condition among the farmers in the rigion and in the 
mills and shops of Springboro. Jonathan Wright saw continued 
growth of the community during all of his lifetime. He did not 
live to see the stagnation which came some time after the railroads 
followed the valleys eight miles to the east and four miles to the 
west, leaving this village languishing between them. The pro- 
prietors of Springboro mills saw business going to the larger towns 








1“Qhio Town Patterns,” Geographical Review (New York), XXVII (October, 1937), 
615-24; and “Ohio Surveys from the Air,’’ Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, XLVIII (Jan. 1939), 53-57. 

2Indiana Yearly Meeting was authorized by Ohio Yearly Meeting and established 
in 1821, being composed of Friends who resided in the states of Indiana, Illinois 
and that part of Ohie lying west of the Scioto River. It now comprises Friends be- 
longing to the Monthly Meetings which compose Whitewater and Miami Quarterly 

eetings. 
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and cities in the Great Miami Valley. This was the beginning of 
the industrial transformation of these valley cities in which 
Springboro and other off-river towns were to play increasingly 
dependent roles. 


Although times were not propitious for starting an institu- 
tion of higher learning in a rural community which seemed to 
have passed its industrial peak, letters of the time refer to a con- 
cern on the part of several members of the Society of Friends for 
establishing a college. Hard times had forced Miami University 
(State supported) to close its doors in 1873 not to reopen until 
1885. Perhaps a score of men and women from the Springboro 
community had graduated from eastern and mid-western colleges. 

But several members were dissatisfied with many of the exist- 
ing colleges because no activities were provided for students outside 
of their studies. They felt this permitted young men to lapse into 
idle and dissolute ways.* They wanted a college providing co- 
educational facilities and where every student must work at some 
useful task for a minimum of two hours each day. They should 
be paid at the prevailing rates ; the money could be applied toward 
the student’s college expenses. This provision in the college plan 
was not to attract students without funds; it was believed edu- 
cationally desirable. 

The Friends in the Waynesville community, eight miles east, 
wanted the proposed college to be located there. It was a larger 
Meeting and Waynesville was on a railroad. After some dis- 
cussion the members decided upon the Springboro site. 

In September, 1869, interested Friends met at the home of 
one of their number to select a Board of Trustees to proceed with 
the establishment of the Miami Valley Institute. Four years later 
the Board sought and was granted a new charter as the Miami 
Valley College. During the years before this charter, the insti- 
tution was generally referred to as “The College.” 


3“As knowledge gives increased qualification for usefulness, it becomes us to 
encourage a thorough education for all, and to provide for the instruction of our 
children and those under our care, in whatever is useful and within the limit of their 
capacity and our ability. As children need moral as well as intellectual education, and 
are very much influenced during the irrepressible period of youth when their character 
is being formed, great care should be observed to see that these are helpful and good.”’ 
(From the Discipline of Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, revision of 1892). 
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The first Board of Trustees was composed of Aron Wright, 
president, Josiah Wright, secretary-treasurer, Jason Evans, 
Moses Hollingsworth, Job Mullin and Ethan Brown. All were 
Friends. The president was a physician, the secretary-treasurer 
was proprietor of the woolen factory and general store. The only 
member not resident in the community was Jason Evans, a pork 
packer and banker of Cincinnati. Within the month, 34 acres 
of land were purchased and 33 acres leased for the site of the 
institution on a south-facing slope just east of Springboro. 

The undertaking was considerable for a small community, 
particularly during the troubled times for business which prevailed 
after the war. All of the money was raised by subscription among 
local Friends. By December, 1870, the Main Building was ready 
for occupancy ; Miami Valley Institute opened its doors the first 
Monday in January, 1871. 

The Main Building was of four stories, constructed of brick 
made on the site. The wings of this large building were for dor- 
mitories, one for boys and the other for girls. Dining and social 
rooms, class rooms and the administrative offices were in the cen- 
tral portion. Mechanics Hall, to house industrial arts classes and 
the shops, was erected within the year. Soon thereafter two 
faculty homes were built on the west side of the campus. From 
time to time other buildings were added as the need arose. The 
institute holdings were appraised in 1872 at $57,000; in 1876 the 
college was valued at $75,000.* 

The new charter for the Miami Valley College was granted 
November 2, 1874, at the county seat, in accordance with the State 
law in effect until 1879. Throughout its life the college was under 
the care of Friends. 


The catalog described the students’ rooms as being 14 by 15 
feet, and the class rooms as 40 feet square. The trim throughout 
the building was of local hardwood. Two students were as- 
signed to each room, although one girl wrote in 1873 that several 
of the rooms in the girls’ wing were shared by four, the need was 


# Commissioner of Education, 1875, as reported in Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education (Hartford), XXIX (1878), 510, 520. 
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so great. In those days, it was a problem to heat such a large 
building, and reliance was placed upon big round iron stoves with 
pipes leading to the upper rooms. The fuel was wood. 

Costs were $230 for a year of forty weeks, including board 
at $3 per week. To operate the institution there was a staff of 
thirteen, with eight members in residence. Forty students were 
enrolled the first year. ‘““Factotum,” writing in the Western Star 
for December 3, 1874, says, “We had the pleasure of visiting 
Miami Valley College at Springboro this week, remaining over 
night. The number of pupils in attendance is seventy.” Graduates 
of the college say that there never were more than a hundred 
students enrolled at one time. In 1874, the Commissioner of 
Education listed the Friends library, used by the college, as 
having in excess of five hundred volumes. 

Graduates reported the fare as wholesome and abundant. Dr. 
Wright who served as college physician as well as president said 
that during the ten years of his active association with Miami Val- 
ley there were no cases of serious illness or accident.® 

Dr. Aron Wright and Josiah Wright, moving spirits in estab- 
lishing the college, were sons of the founder of the Springboro 
community. Dr. Wright had graduated in medicine from Yale, 
and for a number of years had been a successful practitioner in 
Brooklyn. While there he had met Horace Mann at that time 
serving in Congress. The prominent educator had convinced Dr. 
Wright of the worth of many of his ideas. When his father, 
Jonathan, died in 1855, leaving part of his large land holding and 
one of his mills to him, he gave up his Brooklyn practice and 
removed to a new home he had built a short distance west of the 
village. When the new college was being discussed Dr. Wright 
found other Friends in the vicinity sympathetic with the ideas of 
Horace Mann. 

The college offered two four-year curricula, the Classical and 
the Scientific. They required successful entrance examinations 
and led to the baccalaureate degree. In the Classical curriculum 
the emphasis was on languages: 4 years of Latin, 2 of Greek, 2 


J A. Wright Chapman, Aron and Mary Wright (privately published, New York, 
1941). 
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of German and 1 of French. The Scientific curriculum required 
only one foreign language, but emphasized the sciences and mathe- 
matics. Both required thorough training in written and oral 
English. A two-year Preparatory Department was added during 
the second year of the college. The influence of Mann is seen 
in the provision for co-education and for the teaching of industrial 
arts to both sexes. The first class graduated in 1875, the second in 
1877, the third in 1878 and so on, regularly. 


The Trustees continued their planned work requirement; for 
boarding students two hours daily work was offered on the college 
farm or in Mechanics Hall for boys, and in the college household 
for girls. Day students were to perform at least equivalent tasks 
at their homes. In a bulletin dated March 1, 1875, the president 
stated, “The Founders feel that their theory of education has been 
satisfactorily vindicated by results and they will proceed as they 
had planned to gradually widen the field of usefulness.” The 
college was entirely out of debt and would be kept so. It was 
to provide useful labor in winter when there was little work to do 
on the farm that they were considering the installation of machin- 
ery in Mechanics Hall which would enable them to turn out sash, 
blinds (shutters), and doors for which there was a steady demand 
in nearby localities.® 

Although it has not been possible to gather information con- 
cerning each member of the staff, there were at least three who 
were with the college long enough to make a major contribution 
to the experiment. 

In Dr. Edward Orton the Trustees of Miami Valley College 
must have found a kindred spirit. He had been an honor graduate 
of Hamilton College, New York, in 1845. In 1866, Horace Mann 
invited him to become professor of natural history in Antioch 
College at Yellow Springs, a position he held until his election as 
its president in 1872. In 1869, he was made an assistant to J. S. 
Newberry, State Geologist. In 1872, Orton became the first 
president of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College in 
Columbus. In 1882, he became the State Geologist. His con- 


6 Ibid., 39. 
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nections with these two Columbus posts he retained until his death 
in 1885. 

During his presidency of the institution which later became 
the Ohio State University, he helped establish its College of Agri- 
culture. His writings reveal a deep interest in the problems of 
agriculture and the need for conservation in agricultural and min- 
eral lands. As a visiting professor at Miami Valley between 1870- 
1872, hé taught geology, botany and agriculture. Letters written by 
students during his tenure there speak of his interesting lectures. 


Among students and friends of the college, Professor Orton 
developed a large following. His open lectures are among the 
few college news items carried in the Western Star, published in 
Lebanon only eight miles away. 


Although the Western Star made no mention of another popu- 
lar professor at the college, Ezekiel Whipple, his name is fre- 
quently encountered in letters from the students of his day. A 
graduate of Dartmouth College, Whipple acted as principal and 
taught mathematics, and occasionally a course in speech. He was 
not at the college for every term, and the news of his announced 
return for the following college term was invariably hailed by the 
students. As an administrator and as an inspiring teacher his 
name has been most often mentioned by graduates and former stu- 
dents. He also found time to encourage athletics among the boys. 
After Miami Valley College closed he probably went to Minne- 
sota to teach. 


The field of physics and chemistry seems to have been strong. 
For a number of years Dr. Joseph W. Haines presided over this 
department. His success as a teacher has been reported by many. 
At least six of the twenty-odd graduates became physicians. 


Only the names of other faculty members are known today. 
Their contribution to the college seems to have been mainly in the 
classroom. As a group, however, graduates and former students 
at Miami Valley affirm that instruction was thorough and high 
standards were maintained. 
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Despite the comparatively low enrollment and the two hours 
daily devoted to work on the farm and in the shops, the boys 
engaged in organized athletics. 

The mill pond which ran the village mills was about a quarter 
mile west of Springboro and perhaps three-quarters of a mile 
west of the college. Former students speak of the good times 
they had skating on this pond. Some of the girls have written 
of long walks taken along the rolling countryside of Clear Creek 
Valley. 

Public speaking was popular at the college. This emphasis 
upon expression was in keeping with the times.’ It also was a part 
of the custom and practice of Friends. One finds in the Minutes 
of the Yearly Meetings interest in national and international af- 
fairs, and the expression of opinion concerning them. Letters are 
exchanged with distant Meetings. The preparation of these let- 
ters, the conduct of business affairs of the Meeting, and the visits 
of Friends with a “minute” to speak from their home Meeting, 
all tended to make intimate and personal the Friendly experience. 


Friday afternoons at the college were often devoted to some 
phase of public speaking. For March 9, 1871, the Western Star 
said, “There was held at the Miami Valley College a gathering a 
few nights ago consisting of students, parents, friends of the 
Board, and guests from the community. There were over a hun- 
dred present. They convened at 7 P. M. and most of the time was 
spent in discussing a reading on Thunderstorms by Miss Moore. 
The assembly dispersed about 10 o’clock.” 


Again, for April 13, 1871: “The first term at the Miami 
Valley College closed last Saturday. The afternoon was spent 
in the exercise of declamations, dialog, and reading of composi- 
tions. There have been quite a few applications for the next term, 
starting April 10, 1871.” 

An organization among the students known as “The Name- 
less Society’’ was formed early in the school year of 1873. On 
one occasion this group was addressed by Professor Haines on 


7In 1841, young men in the community organized a Mock Legislature. This 


legislature was succeeded in the fall of 1843 by the Corwin Institute. Essays, debates 
and declamations were held for several years. 
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the subject “Nameless Tendencies of the Times.” This organiza- 
tion seems to have sustained interest for several years. 

A Shakespeare Club was active through several years. Refer- 
ences are made to its presentation of such plays as “Julius 
Caesar,” “King John,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and “A 
Winter’s Tale.” 

In keeping with the Friendly tradition, all college functions 
were simple. A student writes of one commencement as follows: 

June 18, 1875 
Dear Uncle: 

As I find no one has written to thee since Commencement, I will tell 
thee about it. Long before examinations began, the three graduates began 
to look forward to this occasion with great trepidation and to review in their 
studies. As their other studies were by no means easy or few in number, 
this made it pretty hard for them. Mother shook her head very often over 
Mary’s sitting up so late. 

While the examinations were going on, Mary was in a sad state. 
The loss of appetite, spirits, and sleep was alarming, and if she had not 
made up in all these particulars afterward, I am afraid serious conse- 
quences might have ensued. 

At last the important day came. Enough rain had fallen to lay the 
dust nicely, without making it too damp. The day was bright and sunny, 
but not too warm. The College looked unusually pleasant within. They 
had refurnished the reception room and had decorated the lecture room 
with cedar. Over the stand on the wall, was the motto, ‘““Work is Wealth.” 

The exercises were to have begun at 9 A. M., but from some misun- 
derstanding they did not commence until much later. I was in the room 
where two of the graduates were getting ready. If they had not been 
well dosed with tea, I’m afraid they couldn’t have stood it. 

They looked ready to drop. Sometime after, when the audience was 
all seated, a rustle in the hall announced the entrance of the graduates. 
They entered in the following order: Susan Heston on the arm of Dr. 
Wright, then Mary supported by Dr. Haines, then Charles Hough with 
Mrs. Woodward, the governess. The girls looked very pretty in their 
white dresses. The graduates’ sat to one side of the rostrum, and the 
members of the faculty took their seats upon it. 

Dr. Haines opened with a chapter from the Bible, and the exercises 
followed in the order of the programme thee received. In the evening 
there was a party at the President's home. The trees were hung with 
Chinese lanterns which made the yard look beautiful. The whole house 
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was lighted, the front doors thrown open, and as we drove up, the lighted 
windows, the hall and staircase, the lanterns in the trees, and the people 
walking about reminded me of some beautiful picture. 


Thy loving niece, 
Anna. 

Springboro matured relatively eariy. Within fifty years of its 
founding there was evidence of the uprooting forces which ulti- 
mately were to make this community dependent upon the large 
cities of the Miami Valley for economic and cultural sustenance. 


Shortly after the Civil War, Springboro industries were tak- 
ing a turn for the worse. A new patent white flour was being 
milled that promised to displace the product of the many small 
flour mills of the Miami and other valleys. A trip to Minne- 
apolis mills convinced the owner of the Springboro mill that the 
days for mills using stone burrs and the whole grain were nearing 
anend. He promptly closed the mill. 


Sawmills had cut off most of the merchantable timber. 
Springboro mills languished. Pork packers were forced to close 
in most small towns, leaving the business to large Cincinnati 
packers, now easily and cheaply accessible by rail. 


Although settlers’ wagons came through Springboro as late 
as 1880, their number had greatly diminished and their part in 
the prosperity of the community was no longer important. The 
woolen factory remained in operation until the 1880's, when 
cotton and wool mixtures began to dominate the market for 
several of its products. 

The farmers in the region also felt this decline. For a num- 
ber of years after the Miami and Erie Canal was built through 
Franklin, 1830, the prices of farm products advanced.’ Spring- 
boro, being only four miles away, shared in this prosperity. Once 
the railroad came, generally prosperous conditions prevailed until 
after the Civil War. High taxes and depressed business left this 
and other Ohio communities in straitened circumstances. Lack 
of good roads and railroad services made the community less self- 


8 See C. C. Huntington and C. P. McClelland, History of Ohio Canals (Colum- 
bus, 1905). 
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sufficient. This extended to cultural opportunities as well. For 
Miami Valley College this was serious. 


In the issue of the Star for January 6, 1876, “Mercury” 
wrote: “Springboro laments the lack of a railroad, waterworks, 
and a gas line, yet it is a plodding, aristocratic village. The Quaker 
College is in a plodding condition, having a few more students 
than when it was founded.” 

A little later “Theta” wrote: “We want the Miami Valley Col- 
lege to succeed. The location is good, the buildings and equipment 
are excellent ; only more students and teachers are wanting.” 


During the first half of its fourteen years, the college was 
administered and occasional deficits made up by the same group 
of Friends who established it in 1869. This was the period of 
its most active development. In 1876, although there was no 
change in the officers of administration or in policy, responsibility 
was turned over to Miami Monthly Meeting at Waynesville. This 
was in part due to the death of Jason Evans, one of the two prin- 
cipal backers of the college, and in part to the desire of the Trus- 
tees to share the responsibility with other members of the Society. 
Many Friends still lived in the Springboro community but their 
influence was declining. 


The Commencement speaker for June 16, 1879 was Edward 
Everett Hale of Boston. After the exercise, the installation 
of Eugene H. Foster as president took place; Dr. Wright retired 
to Brooklyn where he passed the remaining five years of his life 
with his children. 


Foster had taken his graduate work at Antioch where he had 
come under the influence of Mann. The principal change under 
Jhis administration was in response to the increasing interest in 
teacheis_ training. The Preparatory Department of the College 
was expanded in 1881 and its name changed to Training School. 
It offered teacher training and college preparatory work. No 
entrance examinations were required and no degree was awarded 
in this department. Thorough training in all of the common 
branches was the emphasis of this curriculum. 
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Hard times and low enrollment gave rise to increasing deficits. 
There was now no one in the Meeting able and willing to assume 
a deficit. There was no attempt to prolong the life of the college 
by asking for money or by a drive to secure students. After the 
school year of 1883 Miami Valley closed its doors. Not long 
afterward the owners sold the brick buildings and equipment, and 
the land. It was the end of an experiment in education which 
had been motivated by the highest principles, maintained high 
standards, and which had achieved a measure of success. Its 
passing marked the turn in the fortunes of the Springboro com- 
munity. Neither the village nor the surrounding farms have 
since risen to the level of its first half century of prosperity. 








DOCUMENTARY DATA 
By BerTHA E. JOSEPHSON 


The effort to catalog the manuscript collections in this depart- 
ment thoroughly, according to the unit card method, has pro- 
ceeded slowly with the following collections now completed: 


MANUSCRIPT CATALOG 





ABB TO CAMP 





1. Abbott, Mary—Scrapbook. Mechanicsburg, O.—1889. Mis- 
cellaneous collection of short stories and poems from newspapers 
and magazines. (1914)*—4.t 

2. Abstractor’s Records—Property Titles. Columbus, O.— 
1840's to 1870’s. Will of Henry Patch, etc. (2653)—11. 

3. Account Books—Bainbridge, O.—General Store—1830-1850. 
(1)—4. 

4. Account Books—Evansville, Indiana (?)—1849-81. Personal 
Wage and Expense Account. (2648)—5. 

5. Account Books—Farm Products and Groceries. 1838-52. 
n.p., anonymous. (2652)—6. 

6. Account Books—Firson, James. Personal Account Book and 
Diary—Columbus, O. and vicinity—1842-47. (2651)—17. 

7. Account Books—Grocer’s (?). Accounts —n.p.— April, 
1858-59. Also list of Claims for Pension Bounty, Back Pay, etc., 
against U. S. Gov't: 


105 OVI, Co. H. 32 Ohio, Co. A. 
41 OVI, Co. F. 47 OVI, Co. D. 
10 Pa. Vols., Co. H. 15 O. Battery 
24 OVI, Co. C. 11 OVI, Co. H. 
42 Ill. V., Co. I. 19 OVI, Co. D. 
3 OVI, Co. A. 155 OVI, Co. G. 








* Accession number. 
t Number of supplementary card-headings in catalog. 
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124 OVI, Co. C. 12 Cavalry, Co. E. 
2 OVI, Co. D, Co. E. 10 OVI, Co. H. 
4 Ove Coa G. 2 Virginia, Co. C. 
6 OVI, Co. B, Co. M. 2 OVI, Co. E. 
20 OVI, Co. H. 76 Reg. Pa. Vols., Co. H. 
10 O. Battery 6 Reg. OVI Cavalry, Co. G. 
125 OVI, Co. A. 12 O. Cavalry. 
61 OVI, Co. D. 
(2641 )—36. 


8. Account Books—Liquor—1835, n. p. (2649)—5. 

g. Account Books—Liquor—Groceries. Nov.-Dec., 1817. 3 
Fragmentary Leaves. (2650)—6. 

10. Account Books—Liquor Accounts—1819-21—Ohio—no city 
indicated. (2644)—4. 

11. Account Books—Land and Property Rents in Ottersdorf 
(Germany ?)—1850-1906 (written over earlier accounts for 1780's 
& early 1800’s) in German. (2643)—1IO0. 

12. Account Books—Sales and Expenses—Dry Goods—Smith 
and Reiner, Reinersville, Morgan Co., O.—Nov. 1, 1849-72. Also 
Ritual of Initiation for International Order, Sons of Malta, list 
of members & closing ode. (2642)—10. 

13. Account Books—Wabash, Indiana, 1866—Shoes and Boots. 
(2647)—8. 


14. Account Books—Wool Carding—Leesburgh, O.—1830-60. 
Also Account of Appraisement of James Rippeth—Carroll Co., 
1858. (2645)—9. 

15. Account Books—Urbana, O.—1821-22. General Store Mer- 
chandise. Also a Diary—Author unknown—Urbana, O. resident 
—from Jan. 28, 1848 (age 51), to Sept. 2, 1866—deeply religious 
in tone. (2648)—%8. 

16. Adams, Dennis Patterson—Journal of, 9/1845-11/1846. Ac- 
count of trip from Marietta to Boston on a sailing vessel built at 
Harmar and return overland. Original owned by Mrs. Maude 
Taylor, Marietta, O., copied by W.P.A.—1937. Also a “List of 
Boats in Ohio River Traffic—1845-46.” (QP*2556)—o. 


*Quarterly Possibilities—-Manuscripts originally submitted for possible publication 
in Quarterly. 
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17. Addresses and Speeches—Miscellaneous. 

(1). Unidentified notes for speech in Ist District of Ohio—1860’s. 

(2). Speech of Louis Kossuth at Bunker Hill. 

(3). Speech of John G. Pershing, Dec. 17, 1919. 

(4). Speech of Theodore Roosevelt on Progressive Candidates, n.d. 

(902-5)—6. 

18. Administrative Reorganization, Joint Committee on. State of 
Ohio—1920. Charts, Cuts, Photostats, & Photographs. (538)—5. 
19. Adrian, Sister Mary, Academy of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Mount Marie, Canton, O.—1/15/1935—“The Western Re- 
serve in the War of 1812”—83pp.—Master’s Thesis. Bound & Put 
in Book Collection of Library (QP 2557)—3. 
20. Albert, King of Belgium, to General Farnsworth from Palis 
de Bruselles, August 25, 1921. In appreciation of the deeds of 
the 37th American Division. Also two pictures of Memorials to 
the 37th Division—a bridge at Eyne, Belgium, and a building in 
Montfaucon, France. Presented by Harold E. Snell, Pres. of 
37th Division, through Gov. Bricker. (2378)—10. 





21. Alpha Sigma Alpha—Secretary’s Record—1929-34. Colum- 
bus, O. (728)—4. 

22. Alum Creek Monthly Meeting of Women Friends in Dela- 
ware County, O., Second Book of Records. June 23, 1842—June 


22, 1854. (650) —4. 
23. Anderson, J. H.—Collection. 15 Boxes. Letters, Scrapbooks 
and Log of Whaling Vessel. 1861-1911. 


(1). Letters to Anderson at Hamburg, Jan.-June, 1862. 

(2). Id., loc. cit., July-Dec. 1862. 

(3). Id., loc. cit., 1862. 

(4). Id., loc. cit., 1861-2-3. 

(5). Id., loc. cit., 1863-4. 

(6). Id., loc. cit., 1864. 

(7). Id., loc. cit., 1864. 

(8). Id., loc. cit., 1861-2-3-4. 

(9). Notes, loc. cit., 1861-2-3-4. 

(10). Letters—1866-7. 

(11). Scrapbook. 

(12). Scrapbook. 

(13). Scrapbooks: King Crane Near East Report—Miscellaneous, 
1907-11. 
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(14). O. S. U. Letters, 1878-82. 
(15). Log of a Whaling Vessel, July, 1828-May, 1831 
(g11-25)—Cards not finished. 
24. Andrews, Clarence P.—Collection—World War I—4 Boxes 
—I917-19. 

(1). Paper, Pamphlets & Money. 

(2). Secret Orders, Newspapers (Foreign)? Posters. 

(3). Poems, Pictures, War Propaganda. 

(4). Maps. 

(926-9)—Cards not finished. 

25. Argus (Newspaper )—Photostat, Frankfort, Ky., May 18, 
1825. Reception of Gen. Lafayette. 2 Sheets—3 cols. each—19”. 
(2658)—7. 

26. Arithmetics—Handmade—1810. Jacob Van Metre and John 
P. Finley, Greene Co., O. (2654)—8. 

27. Arithmetics — Handmade—1827—Tilghman Brasher—1827, 
n.p. Also Teachers’ Contract of Michael Danfort, Seneca Tp., 
Monroe Co., 1825 & Scliool Attendance Record of id., 1829. Orig- 
inal, negative and positive photostats. (2655 )—13. 

28. Arithmetics—Handmade—1832. Robert L. Donough (age 
12)—Cincinnati, O.—(2652)—7. 

29. Arithmetics—Handmade—1836—Gideon B. Cotant (Green- 
wich, O.?)—(2657)—6. 

30. Armstrong Papers—2 Boxes. 

(1) Receipts, letters, etc. 1808-34 (62 pieces). 

(2) Business Letters, Receipts—1807-22 (44 pieces)—Account Book— 
William Armstrong, West Union, O.—early 19th Century Mer- 
chant—Presented by R. G. Frames, R. G. Young, & G. E. Smith, 
West Union, O., 9/1930. 

(930-1)—Cards not finished. 
31. Army Discharges & Commissions, 1776-1917. 

(1). Harris, Francis Henry by Hancock, John—Jan. 29, 1776—Com- 
mission. 

(2). Curry, James, Lt. Col. Commandant, Noy., 1803, Record of 2nd 
reg. of militia of Highland. 

(3). Brewer, James W. by Donald, M. G—New Orleans, La—Nov. 
28, 1805—Discharge. 

(4). Livingston, Edward by Huntington, Samuel — Chillicothe, O., 

Nov. 13, 1809—Commission. 
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(5). 


(6). 


(23). 
(24). 


(25). 


Kortright, Cornelius by Thompkins, Daniel D., Albany, N. Y., 
Jan. 25, 1813—Commission. 

Slaughter, Reuben by Williamson, Thomas, Columbia, June 30, 
1818—Discharge. 


. Courtright, Abraham by Trimble, Allen, Cols., O., May 23, 1822 


—Commission. 


. Courtright, Abraham by Morrow, Jeremiah, Cols. O., July 19, 


1824—Commission. 


. Courtright, Abraham Van by Morrow, Jeremiah, Cols., O., Aug. 


29, 1825—Commission. 


. Thompson, Edward by Waldeman, Cyrus S., Philadelphia, Oct. 


21, 1862—Discharge. 


. Harris, David by Tod, David, Cols., O., Dec. 26, 1862—Com- 


misssion. 


. Tallent, Aaron by Dod, Albert B., Cols., O., Jan. 12, 1863—Dis- 


charge. 


. Bauchman, David by Allen, G. F., Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 28, 1868 


—Discharge. 


. Todd, David, March, 1863, Resolution of Legislature regarding 


corps of “Squirrel Hunters.” 


. Gillett, George A. by Dod, A. B., Cols., O., April 29, 1863— 


Discharge. 


. Woods, Joseph by Lyon, W. W., Harrisburg, Penn., May 24, 


1863—Discharge. 


. Langenderfer, Lt. Joseph by Binert, T. S., Young’s Point, La., 


May 28, 1863—Leave of Absence. 


. Butterfield, James E. by Snyder, Simon, Harrisburg, Penn., July 


27, 1863—Discharge. 


. Delong, Joseph by Brayman, Brig. Gen. M., Camp Dennison, O., 


Sept. 23, 1863—Discharge. 


. Ream, Andrew J. by Beale, Wm., Wanhatchie, La., Dec. 21, 1863 


—Discharge. 


. Folsom, William by Tod, David, Gov., Cols., O., Jan. 4, 1861— 


Commission. 


. Fogle, Phillip by Askew, Frank, Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 29, 


1864—Discharge. 

Adams, Fred by Whieboer, A. N., Mansfield, O., March 4, 1864 
—Furlough Paper. 

Rose, Nathan by McClung, John R., Cleveland, O., April 12, 
1864—Discharge. 

Tushingham, William by Varian, J. W., Dennison U. S. A. Gen. 
Hospital, O., Aug. 5, 1864—Discharge 
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(26). Gallagher, Robert by Varian, J. W., Dennison U. S. A. Gen. 
Hospital, O., Aug. 8, 1864—Discharge. 

(27). Marts, Martin by Caldwell, J. N., Camp Thomas, O., Aug. 12, 
1864—Discharge. 

(28). Burk, William by Smith, I. R., Detroit, Michigan, Aug. 26, 
1864—Discharge. 

(29). Baker, Charles H. by Lurimore, Henry, Camp Chase, O., Sept. 
2, 1864—Discharge. 

(30). Hanison, Anderson H. by Mcllvaine, Francis E., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Sept 5, 1864—Discharge. 

(31). Roper, Albert J. by Heurn, J. A., Cols., O., Sept. 5, 1864— 
Discharge. 

(32). Blain, William O. by Neff, Jno. W., Camp Chase, O., Sept. 6, 
1864—Discharge. 

(33). Gillett, John A. by Huft, J. B., Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 26, 
1864—Discharge. 

(34). Graham, James B. by Henry, Wm. Clay, Cols., O., Sept. 26, 
1864—Discharge. 

(35). Wilcox, Eldridge E. by McIlvaine, F. E., New Marineta, Georgia, 
Oct. 5, 1864—Discharge. 

(36). Cannon, Samuel by Beecher, Robt. E., Atlanta, Georgia, Oct. 
15, 1864—Discharge. 

(37). Fitzgerald, Thomas by Armstrong, F. E., Cols., O., Nov. 5, 
1864—Discharge. 


(38). Finn, John by Biggs, ...., Virginia, Dec. 12, 1864—Discharge. 
(39). Baughman, Jacob G. by Miller, F. R., Cols., O., 1864—Dis- 
charge. 


(40). Tushingham, William, March 4, 1865—Invalid Pension. 

(41). Woodward, Edgar J. by Brough, Jno., Cols., O., April 21, 1865— 
Commission. 

(42). Maloney, Henry by Honigan, J. W., Camp Chase, O., May 8, 
1865—Discharge. 

(43). Wagar, Nelson W. by Honigan, J. W., Camp Chase, O., May 8, 
1865—Discharge. 

(44). Woodward, Edgar J. by Honigan, J. W., Camp Chase, O., May 
8, 1865—Discharge. 

(45). Davis, William by Brown (?), S. S., Camp Chase, O., May 20, 
1865—Discharge. 

(46). Kehrwecker, John M. by Dettmeiler, G., Madison, Indiana, 
May 21, 1865—Discharge. 

(47). Broadstone, Thomas by Sowe, Wm. B., Camp Chase, O., May 
25, 1865—Discharge. 

(48). Law, Byron by Barstow, Wilson, New York, N. Y., May 29, 
1865—Discharge. 
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(49). 
(50). 
(51). 
(52). 
(53). 
(54). 
(55). 
(56). 
(57). 
(58). 
(59). 
(60). 


(61). 


Burton, Samuel by Hulmer, J., Washington, D. C., June 1, 
1865—Discharge. 

Huffman, Francis by Nillm (?), R. H., New Bladinsburg, Mary- 
land, June 5, 1865—Discharge. 

Washburn, Stephen W. by Paulus, Abrams, Greensboro, N. C., 
June 7, 1865—Discharge. 

Mackey, John W. by Brek, H. Latimer, Camp Chase, O., June 
12, 1865—Discharge. 

Warner, Curtis by Morris, John T., Camp Warker, Tenn., June 
12, 1865—Discharge. 

Miller, Luther A. by Hendur, J. D., Camp Chase, O., June 13, 
1865—Discharge. 

Franklin, Thomas G. by Stivers, Chas. B., Cols. O., June 26, 
1865—Discharge. 

Binder, Joseph by Robinson, Thomas J., Charleston, S. C., July 
10, 1865—Discharge. 

Gillett, William T. by Brown, A. M., Camp Dennison, O., July 
10, 1865—Discharge. 

Rochelle, Winfield S. by Alexander, Wm. S., Louisville, Ky., 
July 22, 1865—Discharge. 

Hardy, Joseph by Brown, Henry, Lexington, N. C., July 24, 1865 
—Discharge. 

Faeth, George by Nenevin, Wentz R., Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Aug. 14, 1865. 

Viall, James A. by Williams, B. D., Benton Barracks, Missouri, 
Sept. 11, 1865—Discharge. 


. Arnett, Daniel W. by Way, David L., Carolina City, N. C., 


Sept. 20, 1865—Discharge. 


. Williard, Jacob by Ramsey, S. (?), Cols., O., Nov. 27, 1865— 


Discharge. 


. Smith, Theron W. by Beale, Wm., Wauhatchie, Tenn., Dec. 21, 


1865—Discharge. 


. Smith, A. B. by Thomas, Geo. H., Nov. 15, 1871, Membership 


in Society of The Army of the Cumberland. 


. Dietz, Ernst P. by Johnson, John A., Cinn., O., Aug. 16, 1876 


—Appointment as Sergeant. 


. Dietz, Ernst P. by Hoadly, Geo., Cols., O., June 14, 1884— 


Commission. 


. Cramer, Chaplain Michael John by Hayes, Rutherford B., Phila- 


delphia, April 20, 1889—Companion of the First Class of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States. 


. Dietz, Ernst P. by Foraker, J. B., Cols., O., June 28, 1889— 


Commission. 
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(70). Dietz, Ernst P. by Dill, Thos. T., Cols., O., July 8, 1891—Dis- 
charge. 
(71). Dietz, Ernst P. by Campbell, J. E., Cols, O., Aug. 5, 1891— 
Commission. 
(72). Williamson, Charles O. by Dill, Thos., Adj. Gen. of Ohio, Cols., 
O., Aug. 25, 1891—Statement of enlistment and discharge. 
(73). Dietz, Ernst P. by Bushnell, Asa S., Cols., O., Oct. 7, 1896— 
Commission. 
(74). Hess, Herman L. by Cox, James M., Cols., O., July 13, 1917— 
Commission. 
(2031-2057 )—76. 
32. Aryan Languages—Notes on history, language, appearance 
and customs—n.d. (2343)—5. 
33. Ashtabula County, O.—Records of Historical and Philosophi- 
cal Society of—1838-78. (339)—4. 
34. Ashtabula County, O.—Poll Books—Oct. 12, 1813. (380) 
er 
35. Atkinson, Robert M.—Letters—1863-65. Mostly from R. 
M. Atkinson to his family, Jamestown, O., from Army Camps in 
Ohio, Ga., Ky., & Tenn.—about Army life. Also two letters from 
George W. Duffield concerning death of R. M. Atkinson, Feb. 
11, 1865, in Savannah, Ga.—33 pieces. (2059)—12. 
36. Autograph Album—Cardington, O.—1858—Poetry, Miscel- 
laneous—Illustrations—D. W. Wesley—(789)—9. 
37. Autograph Album—Ohio Constitutional Convention—Third 
—May 13, 1873, Cols., O. (809)—109. 
38. Autograph Album—Pittsfield, O.—1876-80. (791)—2. 
39. Autograph Album—NMiscellaneous—Ohio—1852-56.  Illus- 
trations—Poetry—D. W. Wesley—Zanesville, O. and Alexandria, 
Va. (790)—40. 
40. Autographs—Letters—Photographs (Ohio Statesmen—Gov- 
ernors) 1813-I9II, 67 items. 


(1). Trimble, W. A., to Trimble, Major Allen, Washington City, 
March 14, 1813. 

(2). Copy of Accounts for Clothing and Pay of Laborers in the 
Order Dept. for the quarter ending March 31, 1815—Huntington, 
Sam’l, District Paymaster—U. S. Army. 

(3). Huntington, Sam’l, to Kelley, Alfred, June 3, 1816. 

(4). Tiffin, Edward, to Meigs, Josiah, Oct. 11, 1811. 
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(5). 


(6). 
(7). 


(8). 
(9). 
(10). 
(11). 


(12). 
(13). 
(14). 
(15). 
(16). 
(17). 
(18). 
(19). 
(20). 
(21). 


(24). 
(25). 
(26). 
(27). 
(28). 
(29). 
(30). 
(31). 
(32). 
(38). 
(34). 
(35). 
(36). 


(37). 


(38). 


Allen, W., appointment by, of Ingraham, Alfred, as Commis- 
sioner of Deeds, April 3, 1874—Certificate of Appointment. 
Allen, William—Photograph. 

Allen, W., appointment by, of Phillips, Henry Jr., as Commis- 
sioner of Deeds, Nov. 16, 1875—Certificate of Appointment. 
Anderson, Charles, to Patrick, G. B., Jan. 23, 1890. 

Burton, Theodore, to Davis, Hayne, Feb. 9, 1907, Feb. 26, 1907. 
Brice, Calvin Stewart—2 Photographs. 

Brice, Calvin Stewart, to Joline, Adrain H., May 6, 1896, also 
May 5, 1896. 

Burnet, Jac. C., to Huntington, Samuel, April 20, 1804. 

Cox, James M., to Harris, Major Moses, April 11, 1913. 
Campbell, James E.—Photograph. 

Campbell, James E., to Rose, Clifford, March 3, 1891. 

Dick, Charles, to Markem, Isaac, Dec. 17, 1908. 

Unidentified Photograph—Foraker, Joseph B. 

Foraker, Joseph B.—Phctograph. 

Foraker, Joseph B., to Davis, Hayne, 3-7-1907. 

Foraker, Joseph B.—Photograph as Captain. 

Foraker, Joseph B., appointment by, of Netter, Gabriel, as Com- 
missioner of Deeds, 3-53-88. 


2). Foraker, Joseph B., to Cist, H. M., 10-25-83. 
). Foster, Charles to President of U. S., 12-6-82—about appointment 


of Judge A. V. Hendry. 

Hoadly, George—Photograph. 

Hoadly, George—Note—autographed. 

Hoadly, George, to Patrick, G. B., 1-16-90. 

Hanna, Senator Mark A.—Photograph. 

Hanna, Mrs. Mark A.—Photograph. 

Hanna, M. A., to Secor, David Pell, Feb. 11, 1897. 

Harris, Andrew L., signed receipt, 10-30-07. 

Harmon, Judson—Photograph. 

Harmon, Judson, to Harris, Major Moses, April 19, 1911. 
Harmon, Judson, to Harris, Moses, 5-1-09. 

Harmon, Judson, to Sec. of Interior, 7-6-95. 

Hoadly, George, to King, Gen. Horatio C., 3-26-87. 

Huntington, Samuel, agreement with Miner, John, April 9, 1912, 
witnessed by Paine, Edward. 

Lucas, Robert, certificate commissioning Allen, David, as Justice 
of the Peace, Aug. 29, 1833. 

Lucas, Robert, to Gov. of Mississippi, Feb. 26, 1833, about 
Preamble and Resolutions on S. C. Ordinance—Pres. Proclama- 
tion. 











(39). 


(40). 


(41). 
(42). 


(43). 
(44). 
(45). 


(46). 
(47). 
(48). 
(49). 


(50). 
(51). 


(52). 
(53). 
(54). 
(55). 
(56). 


(57). 
(58). 


(59). 
(60). 
(G1). 
(62). 


(63). 
(64). 


(65). 
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Morrow, Jeremiah, certificate commissioning Woodworth, Row- 
land as Lieut., 3 Co., Ist Reg., Ist Brig., 9th Div., Ohio Militia, 
Sept. 26, 1825. 

Morrow, Jeremiah, certificate, commissioning Huntington, Julian 
C., as Colonel, 1st Reg., Ist Brig., 9th Div., Ohio Militia, Dec. 
6, 1824. 

Morrow, Jeremiah, certificate commissioning Norris, Daniel, 
Justice of Peace, April 22, 1823. 

Noyes, Edward F., certificate commissioning Phillips, Henry, 
Jr., Commissioner of Deeds, Dec. 2, 1872. 

Noyes, Edward F., to Patrick, Gen’l. M. R., Dec. 9, 1884. 
Pendleton, George H., letter, Oct. 31, 1875. 

Ruggles, Benjamin, to Boyd, Joseph B., St. Clairsville, Dec. 14, 
1841. 

Ruggles, Benjamin, to Shriver, James, April 1, 1824. 

Shannon, Wilson, to Carroll, Cash C., March 2, 1840. 

Tod, David, to Balton, Thomas, Jan. 21, 1839. 

Tappan, Benjamin, to Paulding, T. K., Sec. of Navy, Feb. 9, 
1839. 

Tappan, Benjamin, vs. Campbell, Robt., Law Suit, Aug., 1808. 
Tappan, Benjamin, Administrator, for Walker, William, Estate, 
Nov., 1813, Motion to vacate the probate of a will. 

Vance, Joseph, to Resoler, Stephen Van, Aug. 15, 1835. 
Vance, Joseph, to Edwards, J. L., Jan. 2, 1822. 

Vance, Joseph, to Duncan, Alexander, March 19, 1838. 

Vance, Joseph, to Dayton, Jonathan, March 28, 1808. 

Vance, Joseph, Certificate commissioning Mather, Samuel H., 
as Notary Public, Feb. 19, 1838. 

Worthington, Thomas, to son, Dec. 18, 1824. 

Worthington, Thomas, to Slaughter, Gabriel, Gov. of Ky., Oct. 
24, 1817. 

Van Buren, Martin, Petition to, recommending Eberlein, John 
Elliott, as Brevet Lieutenant, Steubenville, Sept., 1838, 161 sig- 
natures, many famous Ohioans. 

Harrison, William H.—Photograph. 

Tiffin, Edward to ...., from Chillicothe, Jan. 15, 1812. 

Morrow, Jeremiah to Meigs, Return J., from Piqua, Ohio, Aug. 
21, 1812. 

Vance, Joseph to ...., from Washington, April 7, 1828. 
Vance, Joseph to Hammond, Charles, from Washington, Feb. 7, 
1829. 

Lucas, Robert to Brown, Ethan A., to Wash. City from Cols., 
O., Nov. 3, 1835. 
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(66). Huntington, Samuel to Meigs, R. J. from Painesville to Zanes- 
ville, Jan. 15, 1811. 


(67). Willis, Frank B. to ...., from Washington, D. C., to Dec. 12, 
1927, 
(808)—139. 


41. Autographs of Ohio General Assembly, 1855-6—when Chase 
was Governor. Originally property of C. B. Giffen, a member of 
that body—from papers of William Giffen, a descendant. (2659) 
—16. 


42. Autographs—Miscellaneous (Letters)—17 items. 1778-1880. 
(1). Harrison, Benjamin (autograph). 
(2). Blennerhassett, Harman, to Putnam, Waldo, May 30, 1813. 
(3). Cones, Elliott, Frag. note, Nov. 20, 1889. 
(4). Coppock, Edwin, to Uncle, Dec. 13, 1859—(last letter). 
(5). Hale, Artemus, Nov. 4, 1881 (note and autograph). 
(6). Henry, Patrick, to Clark, George Rogers, Jan. 12, 1778. 
(7). Jackson, Andrew, to Booner, Capt. Sterling M., Dec. 13, 1828. 
(8). Jefferson, Thomas, March 24, 1781. 
(9). Livingston, Edward—Autograph. 

(10). Wilson, Woodrow, to Hildebrant, Charles Q., Feb. 14, 1916. 

(11). McAdoo, William G., to Wolfe, Preston, Jan. 30, 1922. 

(12). Pickering, Timothy, to Willing, Thomas, May 6, 1799. 

(13). Woodbridge, Dudley; Munroe, Josiah; Greene, Griffin; Cutler. 
Ephraim; and Putnam, William Rufus, Justices of Peace, Wash- 
ington County, Marietta, to Timothy Pickering, 5/19/1799. 

(14). Thomas, George H., to Tod, David, Feb. 16, 1862. 

(15). Webster, Daniel, to Adams, Demas, Dec. 30, 1841. 

(16). Wedgewood, Josiah, order for payment, June 25, 1789. 

(17). House of Representatives (Ohio Legislature) —1880-81—signa- 
tures. 


(792-807 )—30. 
43. Autographs of Confederate Officers at Johnson’s Island— 
Ohio—1865. (2523)—Cards not finished. 

44. Autographs of Ohio Governors and Senators, 1798-1914— 
76 items. 

(1). St. Clair, Arthur, Jan. 19, 1802. 

(2). Tiffin, Edward, Apr. 17, 1807 (photo). 

(3). Kirker, Thomas, Dec. 12, 1811 (photo). 

(4). Huntington, Samuel, Oct. 3, 1812. 
(5). Meigs, Return J., Oct. 23, 1818. 

(6). Looker, O., May 12, 1841 (?). 

(7). Worthington, Thomas, June 15, 1817. 
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(8). 

(9). 
(10). 
(11). 
(12). 
(13). 
(14). 
(15). 
(16). 
(17). 
(18). 
(19). 
(20). 
(21). 
(22). 


(23). 
(24). 
(25). 
(26). 
(27). 
(28). 
(29). 
(30). 
(31). 
(32). 
(33). 
(34). 
(35). 
(36). 
(37). 
(38). 
(39). 
(40). 
(41). 
(42). 
(43). 
(44). 
(45). 
(46). 
(47). 
(48). 
(49). 

. Tiffin, Edward, May 28, 1841. 


Brown, Ethan A., March 28, 1836. 
Trimble, Allen, Oct. 21, 1829. 

Morrow, Jeremiah, Feb. 12, 1841. 
Trimble, Allen, July 18, 1829 (extradition papers). 
‘McArthur, Duncan, Jan. 2, 1813. 
Lucas, Robert, Nov. 1, 1836. 

Vance, Joseph, June 5, 1835. 

Shannon, Wilson, April 30, 1837 (photo). 
Barkley, T. B., Aug. 10, 1868 (photo). 
Bebb, William (autograph only). 

Ford, Seabury, Aug. 10, 1852. 

Corwin, Thomas, Feb. 22, 1852. 

Wood, Reuben, April 29, 1851. 

Medill, William, Aug. 9, 1840. 

Chase, Salmon P., April 26, 1859 (photo)—certificate commis- 
sioning Elliott W. Rice. 

Dennison, William, Dec. 31, 1850. 

Tod, David, n.d. 

Brough, John, June 2, 1857 (photo). 
Anderson, Charles, Sept. 6, 1865. 
Bartley, Mordecai, April 9, 1876 (?). 
Cox, Jacob D., Jan. 14, 1880. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., (missing). 
Noyes, E. F., Nov. 14, 1872. 

Allen, William, Nov. 6, 1840 (photo). 
Young, T. L., Nov. 10, 1879. 

Bishop, Richard M., Jan. 18, 1878. 
Foster, Charles, Jan. 7, 1882 (photo). 
Hoadly, George, Dec. 30, 1874 (photo). 
Foraker, J. B., Dec. 18, 1885 (photo). 
Campbell, James E., n.d. (pnoto). 
Bushnell, Asa S., Nov. 24, 1897 (photo). 
McKinley, William, Aug. 2, 1901. 
Herrick, Myron T., Jan. 4, 1906. 
Harris, A. L. July 23, 1906. 

Harmon, Judson, March 28, 1910. 
Willis, Frank B., March 19, 1914. 

Cox, James M., Jan. 16, 1913. 

Massie, Nathaniel, Dec. 23, 1799. 

Lee, John C., March 12, 1869. 

Smith, John, Jan. 15, 1805. 
Worthington, Thomas, n.d. 

Meigs, Return J., March 1, 1802. 


\ 
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(51). Campbell, Alexander, July 20, 1808 (?). 

(52). Griswold, Stanley, Feb. 2, 1798. 

(53). Kerr, Joseph, frag., n.d. 

(54). Morrow, Jeremiah, May 6, 1831. 

(55). Ruggles, Benjamin, Jan. 7, 1841. 

(56). Trimble, William A., Jan. 24, 1821. 

(57). Brown, Ethan A., July 16, 1886. 

(58). Burnet, Jacob, June 15, 1808. 

(59). Ewing, Thomas, March 6, 1864 (photo). 

(60). Morris, Thomas, July, 1818—court record. 

(61). Allen, William, Dec. 27, 1853. 

(62). Tappan, Benjamin, Dec. 5, 1847 (photo). 

(63). Corwin, Thomas, Nov. 30, 1859 (photo). 

(64). Chase, Salmon P., Nov. 14, 1859 (photo). 

(65). Wade; Benjamin F., March 24, 1858 (photo). 

(66). Pugh, George Ellis, Sept. 24, 1860. 

(67). Sherman, John, Feb. 14, 1872 (photo). 

(68). Thurman, Allen G., March 13, 1869 (photo). 

(69). Mathews, Stanley, Sept. 10, 1877 (photo). 

(70). Pendleton, John H., Dec. 28, 1873. 

(71). Payne, Henry B., Jan. 28, 1876. 

(72). Brice, Calvin Stewart, May 9, 1895 (photo). 

(73). Hanna, Marcus A., Dec. 21, 1901 (photo). 

(74). Foraker, Joseph B., May 9, 1891 (photo). 

(75). Dick, Charles, May 1, 1897 (photo). 

(76). Burton, Theodore E., April 28, 1914. 
(810)—77. 


45. Autographs—Scrapbook—Ohio Officers in Civil War—75 
Signatures. (2660)—130. 
46. Backus Collection—Box I. 120 Letters & Memoranda plus 


44-page 


Norwich, Conn., Feb. 22, 1842. (932). 


Box II: 
(7). 
(2). 


(3). 
(4). 


(2661)—374, 
47. Baker-Bixler Collection—Family Letters—Wayne Co., O. 





Sermon or Address delivered in Methodist Church at 


James Hopkinson (author of “Hail Columbia” to Matthew 
Backus, Phila., to Marietta, O., 1/9/1799. 

Business Papers—-1775-90—26 pieces. 

Letters—1794-1841—10 pieces. 

James Backus’ Survey of Land along Scioto & Ohio Rivers, 1790. 
Photostat of Published Volume 
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Miscellaneous, Baker, Catherine, Jacob and Isaac. Bixler, Sarah, 
Leah and David. 1847-86. 30 pieces. (933)—5I. 
48. Baker, Sidney C. & Carrie—Letters—Civil War, 1861-64. 
Many from Tenn., Ky. & Va.—Soldier life—all to Springfield, O. 
60 letters, 64 envelopes. (934)—1I13. 
49. Baldridge, A. H—Personal Diary—Nov. 10, 1849-Nov. 23, 
1853—at Madison, Indiana, Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, O. 
Baldridge was the son of a physician who studied medicine himself 
and lived with a brother-in-law—Dr. C. J. Childs.—Student life— 
Body snatching—Love affairs. (2478)—9. 
50. Baldwin, Carson — Collection—Painesville, O.—Letters— 
1883-89. Personal letters—mostly from Mattie E. Stuart—to 
Canada—g2 pieces. (935)—10. 
51. Ball, William Henry—Collection. Account Books—Ports- 
mouth, O. 2 Boxes. 

I. 1846-54, 1852-67. 

II. 1852-67, 1860-64. 
(2-3)—Cards not finished. 
52. Ballard, Mrs. Mary A.—Collection. 2 Boxes: 


I. College Notebooks of Mahala and Eli Jay—1857-63. 
II. Mahala and Eli Jay—Antioch College Diplomas. 

(936-937)—8. 

53. Baptists, Freewill—Ohio R., 1819-1915. 7 Boxes—Records 

of Meetings. Records of Regular Primitive Baptist Church of 

Christ called York, Deavertown, O., 1819-1902. Records of Sand- 

fork Baptists Church, 1821-1914. (639-645)—Cards not finished. 

54. Bareis Collection—Miscellaneous. Papers and Letters. Cata- 

logs of Indian Relics. 14 pieces. 

(1). Catalog of Indian Relics in Collection of George F. Bareis, 

Canal Winchester, Ohio. 

(2). Price list—Indian Relics—Warren K. Moorehead—1886. 

(3 & 4). Invitations to Gov. J. E. Campbell’s 80th Birthday Dinner 
at Scioto Country Club, 7/7/1923—for Miss Helen Bareis 
and George F. Bareis. 

(5-8). Meeting of Nat’l Assoc. Lumber Dealers, E. Palestine, O— 

1883. 

(9). Constitution & By-Laws—Union Assoc. of Lumber Dealers, Can- 

ton, O.—11/15/1883. 

(10). Invitation to Governor’s Inaugural Reception—1/10/1921. 
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(11). 
(12 & 13). Membership receipts—O.S.A.H.A.—1888-9. 
(14). 


(938)—20. 
55. Barndollar, Rev. W. W., Pastor, Baptist Church at New 


Boston, 


Ohio,” M. A. Thesis, O. S. U. 1931. 94pp. Carbon copy. (Turned 
over tu Book Dept. of Library for binding and cataloging.) (QP. 


2559). 


56. Beethoven Association—Columbus, O.—Secretary’s Records 

—1855-62. (340)—S. 

57. Bees and Beekeeping—1925—13 separate MSS. 
(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(7). 


(8). 
(9). 
(10). 
(11). 
(12). 


(13). 
(2621 )—Cards not finished. 


58. Bentley, H. P—Collection—Chinese Materials. 3 Boxes: 


I. 
II. 
Ill. 


(939, 940, 943)—Cards not finished. 

59. Beresford, J. H.—Journal of Overland Trip to California, 
May 13, 1852 to Aug. 9, 1852 (2479)—10. 

60. Binning, James—Journal—Account Book—General—184I- 
53. Coshocton Co., Jackson Township, Notes, Recipes, Cures for 


Seever, William J., Letter to George F. Bareis—3/3/1887. 


Blank Check on Columbia, S. C. Bank. (Other items in News- 
paper and Book Depts.) 


Portsmouth, O., ““The Movement for the Admission of 


“Plan for a Honey House”—by James F. Hambleton. 

“Location of a 200 Hive Apiary”—by id. 

“The Bank Honey House”’—by Donald P. Plymale. 

“An Apiary Plan”’—by Lowell M. Lewis. 

“Honey House Construction’—by L. H. Bokley. 

“Location of an Apiary”—by Ray Thomas Everly. 

“Location of an Apiary of 200 Colonies’—by Donald P. Ply- 
male. 

“The Location of a 200 Hive Apiary”’—by L. H. Bokley. 
“Condition of Bees in Hives 5 and 7”—by id. 

“The Selection of an Apiary Site at the National Farm School, 
Doylestown, Pa.”—by Morris Schosberg. 

“Plan for an Apiary House at the National Farm School”’— 
by id. 

“The Construction of the Honey House,”—by Ray Thomas 
Everly. 

“Plan for Apiary House’—by L. M. Lewis. 


Handmade Books and Pictures—98 pieces. 
Pictures—45 pieces. 
Writings—11 pieces. 
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Ailments, Local News, War News, Excerpts from Newspapers, 
Mathematical rules, Diary fragments, Certificate of Naturalization 
—1837. (816)—14. 

61. Black, May—Collection—Marietta, O.—Signatures of 243 
Prominent Persons. (783)—244. 


62. Bloom, C. W.—New Paris, O.—Lectures & Addresses on 
Roads, Prohibition, Drainage and Commercial Fertilizers—7 ad- 
dresses. 1906-7. Gift—Mrs. Grace Hahn, New Paris, 1929. (941) 
—12. 


63. Boarding House Proprietor’s Account Book. Columbus, O. 
—1865—near Starling Medical College. (4)—7. 


64. Boardman, Alice—State Librarian and D. A. R. member. 
D. A. R. Letters, 1925-1933—245pp. Also Seals, Envelopes, 2 
Pictures, Library Cards. (2277)—Cards not finished. 
65. Boardman Collection—4 Boxes: 
I. Boardman and Hanna Ledger—Hillsboro, O.—1852-60. High- 
land News—3 Subscription Books—Hillsboro, 1854-76. 
II. Hillsboro Union School Register—1885-87. 
III. 4 Account Books—1850-65. Beginning of W.C.T.U. in Hills- 
boro, 1874—18pp. 


IV. Miscellaneous—Account Book, Programs, Receipts, School 
Book. 


(942, 944, 945, 946)—Cards not finished. 

66. Boats—Journal of the Barge “Lovely Nan’—1807—New 
Orleans to Louisville. (813)—Cards not finished. 

67. Boynton, Henry Van Ness—Letters (Ohio Journalist, Mili- 
tary Hero and Author, 1835-1905). 8 Letters to Gen. A. H. 
Markland, 1874-84. About Ohio and Civil War—Reminiscences, 
Politics, etc. (2520)—Cards not finished. 

68. Brandriff, R—Purchasing Agent—Piqua, O.—General Ac- 
counts, 1855-60. Purchases from various Ohio cities, including 
Cincinnati and Dayton, also in Pennsylvania and New York. (7)— 
Cards not finished. 

69. Brinkerhoff Papers. 2 Boxes. Letters to General Roeliff 
Brinkerhoff, Mansfield, O., soldier, author, & philanthropist, asso- 
ciated with O. A. & H. S.—mostly pertaining to a conference of 
charities held under his management at Cleveland, 1880. Also 
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miscellaneous circulars. 211pp. (947, 948)—Cards not finished. 
70. Brinkerhoff School—Mansfield, O.—Teachers Registers, 
1928-29. (373)—Cards not finished. 

71. Brockmeyer, Lena—Scrap Book—Chillicothe, O.—18g0-1905 
—Miscellaneous clippings, poetry, letters, etc. (2329)—Cards not 
finished. 





72. Brough Family Collection—Pamphlet, “Recollection of Pio- 
neer Life” by Honorable Walter Curtis (1787-1876)—Marietta, 
O. 10 Letters from C. H. Brough to Wife, 1847-48—about Mexi- 
can War. Data on Walter Curtis, by Mrs. Laura G. Curtis Pres- 
ton, granddaughter—Brough Family References. 

1 Letter (copy) John Brough to Charles Brough, 1845. (2438)— 
Cards not finished. 


73. Brough, Mary—Letters and Invitations, 1837-77—-Lancaster, 
O.—11 pieces. Gift of Catherine A. Simpson, Orange, N. J., 
1935. (949)—Cards not finished. 


74. Brown, Alexander—Genealogy, 1738-1913—Pennsylvania— 
(853)—Cards not finished. 


75. Brown, Joseph—Account Book—1820-51—General Store Ac- 
counts and miscellaneous papers—Clermont Co. (?)—(5)—Cards 
not finished. 

76. Brown, John—Collection—g Boxes. Letters, Clippings, 
Diaries, Photographs, etc., of John Brown, his family and friends. 
1830-1914. 

Box 1—Letters—1830-49. Mostly from John Brown to his family. 
Phrenological description of John Brown. Also list of items 
in John Brown Collection. 5 pieces. 

Box 2—Letters—1850-51—mostly to John Brown from his friends. Also 
five letters written in shorthand—97 pieces. 

Box 3—Letters—1852-93—151 pieces. 

Box 4—Owen Brown’s account of fight in Black Jack, Kansas—1856. 
Letter to Ex-Gov. Robinson from John Brown, Jr.—1884. 
Owen Brown’s story of his escape from Harper’s Ferry—1859. 
Letter to Springfield, Mass. Republican from John Brown, Jr. 
about “Haskell Institute’—1888. 

Letter from John Brown to his family of first campaign— 
1855. 
Recollections of Early Days in Kansas by John Brown, Jr.— 
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111 Pieces. 
(also miscellaneous letters and papers.) 

Box 5—Letter Book kept by John Brown for firm of Perkins & Brown 
—Wool business—Springfield, Mass.—1847-9. 


Box 6—Monograph—John Brown in Canada. An account of Battle of 
Lake Erie—1858. Two diaries of John Brown, Jr.—1858, 1861. 
Miscellaneous photographs, clippings, Owen Brown’s lock of 
hair. 20 Pieces. 


Box 7—Clippings about John Brown and family—1891-1914—18 pieces. 


Box 8—Photograph of John Brown and of home in Akron, Ohio. 
Letter from John Brown, Jr. with circular attached from 
Perkins & Brown—1849. 4 Pieces. 

Box 9—MS. on John Brown by C. B. Galbreath. 3 photostats of 
Presentation Letter to John Brown’s widow from Victor 
Hugo, Louis Blanc and nine others—1874. Also photostat of 


Watson Brown. List of the Brown Family—8 Pieces. 
Gifts in main from Mr. & Mrs. T. B. Alexander, Put-in-Bay, O. 


(950-958)—Cards not finished. 


77. Brown, John C. and Campbell, S. B.—Investment Bankers— 
Letters—1894. Mostly from Edward C. Jones and Co., N. Y. to 
Brown and Campbell, Cols., O.—17 pieces. (41)—Cards not fin- 
ished. 


78. Brown, Mioma, Sec., Mrs. Maj. McKinley Tent No. 1, Mas- 
sillon, O., n.d. “History of Mrs. Major McKinley Tent No. 1, 
National Alliance of the Daughters of Veterans, U. S. A., Mas- 
sillon, O.” (QP. 2561 )—Cards not finished. 
79. Brown, Sidney—Collection, 1818-84. Worthington, O. 5 
Boxes: 

I. Letters, 1826-84—General Business accounts, receipts, miscel- 

laneous—308 pieces. 

II. Journal—1818-29. 

III. Justice of the Peace Docket, 1829-34. 

IV. Account Book, general store—1827-38. 

V. Ledger, 1843-49. 


(1025-9)—Cards not finished. 

80. Browne, Symmes—Collection—Letters, Diaries, Clippings, 
Photographs, Advertisements, Cards, Business Records, Legal 
Papers, Civic Records, G.A.R., Masons, Republican Party and 
Glee Club, Association of Naval Veterans, etc.—Columbus, Cin- 
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cinnati, 


Dayton, etc.—1775-1920. 65 Boxes. 10,827 pieces. 


(959-1024 )—Cards not finished. 


81. Brush Creek Furnace Ledger, 1828-29. Business Accounts 
of James T. Claypoole & Co., Brush Creek Furnace, Adams Co., 
O. (6)—Cards not finished. 


82. Brush, Mrs. Emmett P., R.F.D. 4—Piqua, O., n.d.—‘His- 


torical 


Piqua.” 


Piqua—Pickawillany, Johnston Farm, Old Trails near 
12pp. (QP. 2562)—Cards not finished. 


83. Bryant, Charles W. and Fitch, John and William—Letters. 
1819-46. Granville, Alexandria, and Toledo, O. (1030)—Cards 
not finished. 


84. Bryden, George—Collection—Letters—1876-94. 60 pieces. 


Mostly 
several 


local and family news from numerous cities and people— 
to Cincinnati, O. (1031 )—Cards not finished. 


85. Buck, I. E., Journals of Trips made from Delaware to Cin- 


cinnati 


in 1843 and to Upper Sandusky, in 1845. 8 pieces. (815) 


—Cards not finished. 
86. Burket, Harlan F.—Collection—12 Notebooks : 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(7). 
(8). 
(9). 
(10). 
(11). 
(12). 
(2627)—Cards not finished. 


87. Burket, Jacob F.—Father of Harlan F. Burket, Findlay, O. 
—2 Boxes: 


. 


il. 
Gift of 


Background and Youth 

Education and Experience as Lawyer—1882-95. 
Law Cases—1896-1938. 

Law Cases—n.d. 

Law Cases—1878-1908. 

Law Cases—1901. 

J. D. Renshler Cases. 

Master Tire & Rubber Mfg. Co.—Cases. 
Hunting Trip—Florence, Wis.—1885. 
Hunting Trip—1898. 

Baseball. 

Golf. 


Account Book—1854-56. Kept by Jacob F. Burket, Carpenter— 
also clippings on slavery and politics, Civil War period. Memo 
Book, 1851—while teaching school and reading law. Also family 
record. Account Book—1864-66. Diaries, 1864-82—22 pieces. 
Diaries—1883-1906. 24 pieces. 

same (817-818)—Cards not finished. 
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88. Burr Conspiracy, Notes on the. By Isaac Van Horne (also 
photograph of). U. S. vs. Aaron Burr and Blennerhassett, Circuit 
Court—U. S., Ohio Dept., Chillicothe, Jan. 11, 1808. 24 pp. Gift: 
Mrs. William (Mary Van Horne) Smith, 12/31/1942. (2450) 


mee 


89. Business Records—Miscellaneous—Bills, Receipts, Shares 


of Stock, Bonds, etc—Columbus, Cincinnati, Marietta, Lancaster, 
etc.—1798-1906. 20 pieces. 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 


(5). 


2 Shares of Stock, Atlantic & Great Western R. R., Jan. 1, 1864. 
Held by C. McFall & Co. of Richland Co. 

John Kerr Estate bill to Joseph Ridgeway, March 30, 1827. 

Gas Meter reading, Jan. 1, 1906—Cadiz, O.—receipt. 
Dissolution of Partnership, June 22, 1848—between Thomas 
Buck and Robert Cook. 

Sandy & Beaver Canal Company Bond, Nov. 3, 1846—held by 
J. E. Day & Co.—folder indicated as property of O. O. Eidenier, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


). Jacob Beam, Lancaster, Bills and Receipts, 1841-45, 12 pieces. 
. Share of Stock, Huntington Electric Light & Street Railway 


Co., May 15, 1889, No. 29, issued to D. W. Emmons, transferred 
from J. L. Caldwell. 


(8). Binkley, Samuel, Lancaster Co—Day Bock, 1820. 

(9). Bill from Joseph Gander to Estate of Johnson Binckley, Feb. 
23, 1813. 

(10). Liquor Bill, Aug. 30, 1841, from N. Gregory to Daniel J. Burnass 
—Columbus, O. 

(11). Merchandise Bill, Jan. 11, 1845, Worthington from F. & H. 
Fullen to D. G. Burnass. 

(12). Feed Store Bill, Feb. 23, 1813, from Peter Rutt to estate of 
Johnson Binckley. 

(13). Feed Store Bill, Feb. 23, 1813, from Christian Rohrer to estate 
of Johnson Binckley. 

(14). Promissory Note, Jan. 3, 1798 from Archi (?) McAllister to 
David Souder. 

(15). Grosbeck & Co., letter to J. Andrews, Feb. 9, 1857, from Cinn. 
about bank stock. 

(16). Granary Records, 1864, leaves from record book. 

(17). Receipted bills, Columbus business houses, 1845-49. 

(18). Tax Receipt, Marietta, O., Oct. 8, 1819, William Henry, 100 
acre lot in name of Jacob Patterson, L. P. Hildreth, Collector. 

(19). Stock Share, C. L. Barker, Pittsburgh, Maysville & Cincinnati 








Railroad Co., Jan. 29, 1855. 
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(20). List of Creditors (unidentified) 1825. 
(277-296)—Cards not finished. 
go. Butler, Lt. John Edgar—Collection—6 Boxes plus 19 maps. 


World War I—Papers and Pamphlets, operations of A.E.F. in 
France, 1917-19. 





Box I. Confidential Reports and News Releases—1918-19. 


Box II. Confidential Reports, Lectures & Instructions. A.E.F.— 
1917-19. 


Box III. General Army Staff College Fourth Course—Schedules and 
: Lectures—1917-1918. 
Box IV. Maps and Instructions—A.E.F. lst American Army in 
France—1918. 
Box V. Maps & Tracings of Operations of Am. lst Army in France 
—1917-18. 
Box VI. Lectures & Instructions—Army College—1918. 
(1032-1037 )—75. 
91. Butterfield, Consul W.—3 Boxes: 
I, Family History. Also Letters and Clippings, 1791-1908. 
II. Plans and Notes for Col. Crawford’s Expedition to Sandusky, in 
1782. 
III. Alphabetical List of Authorities for ‘“Gnadenhiitten,” ‘William- 
son’s Expedition,” Lord Dunmore’s War,” “Life of Simon Girty,” 
“Indiana,” and “La Salle’s Discovery of the Mississippi.” 


(1038-1040)—Cards not finished. 
g2. Cadets, Columbus—Minute Book. Survivors of Juvenile 
Military Group of 1/17/1774—reorganized, 4/12/1917. Minutes 
and letters to 10/10/1939. List of 82 Survivors in 1917. Gift: 
F. E. Shedd—Columbus, Ohio, 1942. (2448)—Cards not finished. 
93. Cadets, Columbus—Register Book—6/17/1918-10/10/194I. 
Including : 

(1). Huntington Nat’l Bank (Columbus) Savings Book. 

(2). List of members, 10/10/1941. 

(3). Notebook of receipts & disbursements, 1932-41. 


(4). Short History of Columbus Cadets, by Dudley T. Fisher—32pp. 
(5). Dues List. 


(6). Reservation replies. 

(7). 2 Programs—6th Annual Ball—1/30/1880. 
Gift: F. E. Shedd, Columbus, O., 1942. (2447)—-Cards not fin- 
ished. 
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94. Calhoun, W. A., Early Clay Industries of the Upper Ohio 
Valley, 1806-1922. 112pp. (854)—-Cards not finished. 
95. Campbell, James Edwin—Collection (1843-1924). Prose- 


; cuting Attorney, Governor, and member of Congress. 15 Boxes: 
I. Typed & Printed copies of various Legislative Bills included 
® in Report of the Attorney General—Jan. 6, 1913. Report plus 
24 bills. 
4 II. 12 more Bills. 
III. Miscellaneous items. 71 pieces (see catalog for itemized list.) 
. IV. Patents—Canadian, British & American for Edward F. Roberts, 


Columbus, O. & Harriman, Tenn., 1890's. 


e V. Account Books of J. E. Campbell—1860’s & 1870’s with names 
of Plaintiffs & Defendants. 


VI. Manuscripts & notes for Speeches. 
VII & VIII. Contested Election Case of James E. Campbell vs. Henry 
L. Morey in Misc. House Documents—48 Cong. 1 Sess., No. 
25. Brief—1883-4. Vols. I & II. 
IX. Scrapbook—Messages, Proclamations, Clippings, Letters—1890. 
; X. Handmade Autograph Book Presented to Campbell on his 80th 
Birthday—7/7/1923. Illuminated & with Water Colors. 
XI. Notes for Speeches—13 items. 
XII. Notes for Speeches—20 items. 
XIII. Notes for Speeches—19 items. 
XIV. World War I—Citations for 37th Division—8 Items. 
XV. 36 Letters from James M. Cox to Campbell, Oct. 1915-Nov., 
1924. 
(Museum items turned over to Curator of History and photo- 
graphs to Reference Librarian). 
Gift: Mrs. Jessie Campbell Coons, 1935. (1063-1077)—447. 

Altogether, the above 95 collections plus the Miscellaneous 
Letters reported in the April, 1945, issue of this publication repre- 
sent an addition of 6,549 cards to the Manuscript Catalog. 

For the first letter of the alphabet the above list includes all 
collections at present in the custody of this Department. For the 
second letter and up to Camp, there are also the following 25 un- 
accessioned and uncataloged collections awaiting examination and 
organization : 

1. Baird, Dr. David—Collection—g Medical Account Books 
—Bound—1836-55. Plus 200 MSS. & 3 Diplomas. 
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3arlow, Henry E., Index to Personal Collections. 1 Vol. 
Gift. 1943. 

3anking Collection—Early Ohio Broadsides. General 
Early Ohio Materials, 1830-40; Dayton—1834-49; 
Springfield, Urbana, and Cincinnati—about 2,000 pieces. 
Bates-Harrison Collection—Mt. Pleasant, O. 

3enton, Thomas H.—Letters—1817-29. 
Bible—Photostat of Family Bible of Abner Lord, 
brought to Marietta from Mass. Gift: Andrew Rodgers, 
1944. 

3iddison, V. H., Tulsa, Okla., n.d., Lincoln MS., entitled 
“An Incident,’ from Manhattan, Kan. Jndustrialist— 
4/17/1900, written by Prof. B. S. McFarland, Kan. St. 
Agric. College. 4pp., 4p.-letter from Biddison. 

3ingham, John A.—Letters and Scrapbooks—1815-1900. 
3ixler, Howard—Letters. 

Black, Peter—Estate Records, 1870’s. 

Blackstone Commentaries, MS. 

Blesch Kindergarten Scrapbooks. Produced by Emma 
Blesch Between 1893-1896 in a Normal School Class on 
Kindergarten work taught by Mrs. Elizabeth Osgood at 
old Columbus Y.W.C.A. Miss Blesch later taught at 
Columbus 4th St. School. Gift: Clara Blesch, 1944. 
Bleile, Dr. A. M.—Medical Record. . 
Blennerhassett—W oodbridge Journal, 1799. 

Blunt, James G.—Collection—about 500 pieces. 

Booth, Dr. J. J.—Civil War History—36 O.V.I.—about 
1500 pieces. 

Boutwell, George Sewell—Sec. of the Treasury in 
Grant’s Administration, 1869-72. 55 pieces. 

Bricker, John W.—Radio Speeches, 1938. 

British Consuls, Copies of Correspondence. 1797-1818. 
6 Books. 

Broadsides, Miscellaneous & Unsorted—over 500. 
Brough, Gov. John—Private Letter Book—June 1, 
1864-5. 
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Brown, Ethan Allan—Letters to (copies)—124 pieces— 
1870's. 

Brown, Ezekial—Collection. 

Burkholder Collection. 

Cammell, Matilda—Personal Account Book—1836—Mt. 
Pleasant, O. 
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Johnny Appleseed Source Book. By Robert C. Harris. (Old Fort 
News, Vol. IX, Nos. 1-2, The Allen County-Fort Wayne 
Historical Society, Fort Wayne, Ind., March-June, 1945. 
31p.) 


Secretary of the Johnny Appleseed Memorial Commission 


of Fort Wayne, vice-president of the Allen County Historical 


Society, principal of the James H. Smart School, author, inventor, 
and civic leader, Robert C. Harris of Fort Wayne has for nearly 
fifteen years been doing a major service to Middle Western folk- 
lore by gathering and publishing the facts which put historical 
reality under the popular myth of Johnny Appleseed. The fifteen 
exhibits in the present pamphlet make available much that has 
been accessible earlier only in the primary sources. 


After a brief preface by Dr. Louis A. Warren, director of the 
Lincoln Memorial Library in Fort Wayne, and an introductory 
note by Mr. Harris, the following are printed: a biographical 
sketch of John Chapman by John W. Dawson from the Fort 
Wayne Sentinel of October 21 and 23, 1871; Simonds and Chap- 
man family data from Leominster, Massachusetts; records of land 
owned, claimed, or leased by John Chapman; contemporary refer- 
ences to him in Swedenborgian publications; extant copies of his 
personal orders for apple trees; record of his purchasing a pocket 
knife in Fort Wayne on Washington’s Birthday, 1840; notice of 
his death from the Fort Wayne Sentinel of March 22, 1845; twen- 
ty-six of the forty-two estate papers to be found in the Allen 
County Courthouse, and a summary of recent memorial plans and 
organizations in Fort Wayne. Mr. Harris is personally respon- 
sible for bringing a large portion of these papers to light in recent 
years. 

Except for the Chapman-Simonds family data, which should 
be checked with Leominster, Massachusetts, Vital Records, the 
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editing appears judicious and exact, so that this source book may 
be used freely for authentic reference. 
Otterbein College ROBERT PRICE. 


General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard 
Committee, with an Introduction by James Bryan Conant. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1945. xx + 267p. 
$2.00. ) 


The Committee which made the investigations and compiled 
this report was composed of the following educators: Paul H. 
Buck, native of Columbus, Ohio, Harvard dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences as well as professor of history at Harvard, 
and just recently appointed provost of the same university, chair- 
man; John H. Finley, Jr., Harvard professor of Greek; Raphael 
Demos, Harvard professor of philosophy; Leigh Hoadley, Har- 
vard professor of zoology and associate dean; Byron S. Hol- 
linshead, president of Scranton Keystone Junior College and 
research fellow in education at Harvard; Wilbur K. Jordan, presi- 
dent of Radcliffe College; Ivor A. Richards, the Basic English 
man; Philip J. Rulon, Harvard professor of education and acting 
dean of the Graduate School of Education; Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Harvard professor of history; Robert Ulich, Harvard pro- 
fessor of education and former Minister of Education in Saxony, 
Germany ; George Wald, Harvard associate professor of biology; 
and Benjamin F. Wright, Harvard professor of government. A 
number of persons outside Harvard University helped on the 
study, a few from other parts of the country, but mostly indi- 
viduals from the seaboard states. 

The volume is divided into six sections: I. Education in the 
United States; II. Theory of General Education; III. Problems 
of Diversity; IV. Areas of General Education; the Secondary 
Schools; V. General Education in Harvard College; and VI. 
General Education in the Community. 


It is not easy reading even for the erudite, yet its subject 
aud the treatment is so important that it warrants wading through 
the rather complicated and polysyllabic style. The age-old prob- 
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lem of education for the masses versus education for the more 
gifted is thrashed out and examined from its many angles. The 
lack of a common philosophy and a positive approach is felt and 
expressed though no solution is supplied. Perhaps the whole 
difficulty facing modern educators is expressed in the.closing para- 
graph of the first chapter where the writers suggest that there 
must be 

some, over-all logic, some strong, not easily broken frame within which both 
college and school may fulfill their at once diversifying and uniting tasks. 
This logic must.be wide enough to embrace the actual richness and variega- 
a richness partly, if not wholly, reflected in the com- 





tion of modern life 
plexity of our present educational system. It must also be strong enough to 
give goal and direction to this system—something much less clear at present. 
It is evidently to be looked for in the character of American society, a 
society not wholly of the new world since it came from the old, not wholly 
given to innovation since it acknowledges certain fixed beliefs, not even 
wholly a law unto itself since there are principles above the state. This 
logic must further embody certain intangibles of the American spirit, in 
particular, perhaps, the ideal of cooperation on the level of action irrespec- 
tive of agreement on ultimates—which is to say, belief in the worth and 
meaning of the human spirit, however one may understand it. Such a 
belief rests on that hard but very great thing, tolerance not from absence 
of standards but through possession of them. 





The above involved explanation is only another way of say- 
ing that education must find a way to teach not only knowledge 
itself but knowledge as a too! to implement our way of life among 
all mankind. 

The book is not all analysis and weighing and measuring, 
for there are some criticisms and suggestions. For example, the 
authors feel that school systems which expose pupils to American 
history three, four, or even five and six times result in neither 
mastery of nor interest in American history. They, therefore, 
recommend one year of high school to be fixed for instruction 
in American history. The reviewer would like to suggest that the 
study of local history might bé substituted in the elementary grades 
for that of general American history, with emphasis on a study of 
the community, the town and the state. 

The writers criticize the colleges and universities who have 
planned their courses not for prospective secondary school teach- 
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ers but for prospective college teachers or research scholars, where 
a faculty member becomes “so fascinated with the internal con- 
sistency and the scholarly problems of his specialty that he loses 
all sight of its relationship to general education.” 

The book also condemns the restraints put upon teachers by 
outside persons or groups in the community and makes a plea not 
only for academic freedom but for the freedom to enjoy the privi- 
leges of citizenship outside the classroom. 


The section on “General Education at Harvard College” is not 
so pertinent for the general reader except that it is of interest to 
know just what has been and is proposed to be done on this sub- 
ject in an educational institution as outstanding as Harvard. In 
the concluding chapter are reiterated the four characteristics or 
abilities which should be sought in education, namely—‘“to think 
effectively, to communicate thought, to discern relevance, and to 
discriminate among values.” To this the reviewer would like to 
add a fifth—“to live amicably with one’s fellowmen.” Much has 
already been done by educators the world over to advance civiliza- 
tion scientifically but when it comes to the difficult art of living 
socially we are still relatively in the cave-man stage. Something 
must be done and done promptly to speed up on this alarming 
lag between natural science and social science or this globe of ours 
will indeed end up with only insects as its dominant inhabitants. 

General Education in a Free Society is a thought-provoking 
volume not only for what it says but also for its implications. 


B. J. 


Captain from Castile. By Samuel Shellabarger. (Boston, Little, 

Brown and Co., 1945. 632p. $3.00.) 

It is a bit late at this date to sing paeons of praise for an 
already well-established best-seller which is undoubtedly the best 
adventure-story since Anthony Adverse and has the sparkle of 
Dumas plus the glamour of the age of Cortes all liberally flavored 
with the tortures of the Inquisition and the gold of Montezuma. 
Yet, it may not be amiss to jot down for the record a few comments 
on this popular novel. 
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The headmaster of the Columbus School for Girls is most 
adept in the art of story-telling. There is little let-up on the 
exciting adventures of his hero, the action is brilliant, the charac- 
terizations colorful, and the philosophy wholesome, if a bit on 
the story-book side. 


His presentation of Pedro, the book’s hero, is exceptionally 
well-done and the gradual development of Pedro’s character and 
his learning about the weakness of De Caravajal and his daughter ; 
his first-hand experience with the wickedness of the Inquisitor ; 
his realization of the injustice of the auto-de-fe; and his later 
comparison of the burnings by Christians and by Indians are 
among the best parts of the book. 


Father Olmeda is excellent but not enough is made of him. 
Catana is very vivid and real and Louisa’s weaknesses are humanly 
portrayed. Garcia, Cortes and Coatl are well-drawn and de Lora 
and de Silva are as genuinely villainous as any dime-novel rascals. 

There is a sensational unrealness about the whole story that 
becomes apparent only after one has finished its pages. Pedro’s 
difficulties and successes follow in breathtaking succession. With 
the exception of the hero and his family, the author draws all 
his wealthy folk as wicked or weak while practically all the poor 
(even the robbers) are intrinsically good. There is no indication 
of there being a bit of bad in the best of us or a bit of good in 
the worst. Shellabarger’s characters are, for the most part, simple 
folk without complexes or personality complications. But then 
the book is not intended as a sociological study but is a novel of 
much action and fine entertainment. Its language is sprightly, its 
descriptions spirited and it has action piled upon action. Readers 
will look forward to other products from Shellabarger’s pen. 

B. 5. 





Buckeye Boy. By Marjorie Medary. (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1944. 265p. $2.25.) 


This is the tale of Tom Kenyon, the orphaned son of an 
itinerant Ohio printer. Tom runs away from his uncle’s home at 
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Windfield in Portage County, Ohio, during the spring of 1854 and 
tries his luck on the canal. 

He starts to work just at the time when the railroads are 
giving the canal companies competition. He has some rough and 
tumble experiences and finally becomes a newspaper apprentice. 
There he plays a small part in Ohio politics during the 1850’s. 

The characterizations in this book are good. Though the story 
is fiction the characters all seem quite real. Historical data is 
fairly accurate and the book may be recommended for youngsters 
of twelve years of age and older. 

B. J. 





Fighting Liberal: The Autobiography of George W. Norris. (New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1945. 419p. $3.50.) 

The village of Clyde, in Sandusky County, has produced three 
notable men, Major-General James B. McPherson, who succeeded 
Sherman as commander of the Army of the Tennessee, Sherwood 
Anderson, the noted author, and Senator Norris, who for forty 
years was the outstanding public figure in America’s crusade for 
economic democracy. General McPherson left no autobiography ; 
Anderson and Norris wrote autobiographies far inferior to the 
contributions they made in their respective areas of endeavor. 

The book being reviewed is a casually told, and somewhat 
interesting story. But it should be read considerately. It appar- 
ently is not Norris’ story, but an account edited and reworded by a 
newspaper man. It smacks of the reportorial style; i.e., the sur- 
face facts are given, but the meat of incident, the underlying 
forces, causes, and motives, is not analyzed. The value of an 
autobiography, especially of a political figure, lies in its revelation 
of details as yet undisclosed. The Norris volume fails to meet 
this criterion of good autobiography. 

This reviewer resented the book’s complaint against Norris’ 
lack of advantages in his youth. “His hard boyhood,” as the 
editor refers to it, was little different from that of millions of 
other young people reared on the nation’s farms in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Life was not especially difficult for the 
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Norrises. Still the volume is singularly lacking in the sense of 
humor which was one of Norris’ personal assets. In many in- 
stances it is self-centered and self-sympathetic. 

That Norris made a great contribution to American democ- 
racy cannot be denied. He led the fight against Uncle Joe Cannon 
which reduced the autocratic power of the Speaker ; he championed 
the anti-injunction act which invalidated the yellow dog contract ; 
he fought for the Civil Service system in federal agencies such as 
the TVA and REA; he presented the Lame Duck Amendment to 
the Constitution. For many years he stood entirely independent 
of the two major parties, struggling for non-partisan administra- 
tion of government in so far as it is possible. In two fields of 
legislation he made outstanding contributions, agriculture and con- 
servation. He sponsored bills for the relief of the farmer, in- 
ciuding acts for soil conservation, parity programs, and crop in- 
surance. TVA and REA stand as great memorials to the services 
of Norris: TVA, the successful effort to conserve soil and forests, 
prevent floods, provide river transportation, and produce low-cost 
electrical power ; and REA, the agency erected to carry electricity 
to farms off the paths of the utilities’ lines. 

It has been disappointing to read such a weak book by (?) 
and about such a great man. 


J. HR. 


America Is West. An Anthology of Middlewestern Life and 
Literature. Edited by John T. Flanagan. (Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1945. 677p. $3.75.) 
John T. Flanagan is professor of American literature at the 

University of Minnesota, a school and a region which is fast claim- 

ing its heritage in the field of arts and letters. He has selected for 

his background the twelve states which approximately comprise 
what Lincoln called the “Egypt of the West,” being the upper 

Mississippi-Missouri and the Ohio River valleys. Ohio forms 

the eastern boundary and Kansas, Missouri and the Dakotas com- 

prise the western limits. 
From these states Mr. Flanagan has chosen native novelists, 
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poets, historians, and biographers and has each pause for a few 
moments before the reader as he chats upon his favorite subject. 
Before us are paraded the legends and explorations; the geo- 
graphical and physical phases of this mid-western region ; together 
with intimate glimpses of life on the frontier; in the big woods; 
along the rivers; in city and small town; from the days of Henne- 
pin to the present, as seen by the imposing array of writers from 
whom the material is drawn. 


Lincoln, Field, Sandburg, Cartwright, Sarett, White, Lindsay, 
Clemens, Lewis, Lardner, Anderson, Darrow, Ferber, Ade, Riley, 
Masters, and half a hundred others appear, accompanied by brief 
but invaluable biographical sketches by the editor. As the reader 
finally lays aside the book he looks about him with a new under- 
standing of his homeland and holds a new sympathy for those 
who have lived there. 

Wellington, Ohio Kart O. TOWNSEND. 


Lake Erie. By Harlan Hatcher. The American Lakes Series, 
edited by Milo M. Quaife. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1945. 416p. $3.50.) 


It is a pleasure to review this volume for it is a good book. 
In the first place it is a combination of solid history, interesting 
description and accurate reporting. In the second place it is a 
definite contribution to the literature on Ohio, as well as the states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, the Province of On- 
tario, and the Great Lakes as a whole. In the third place it has 
the value unique among technical studies of being readable for 
the layman as well as the scholar. 


Dean Hatcher has written a general history of Lake Erie. He 
has also done a nice job of relating the communities along its 
borders to the lake itself. The historical tour the author presents 
includes the cities of Buffalo, Erie, Conneaut, Ashtabula, Cleve- 
land, Lorain, Sandusky, Toledo, and Detroit, in the United States, 
and Windsor, Amherstburg, Kingsville, Port Talbot, Port Stan- 
ley, Port Burwell, Port Dover, Nanticoke, Port Maitland, and 
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Port Colborne, on the Canadian side. The historical visits to the 
islands in the western part of the lake, Kelleys, the Bass Islands, 
and Pelee, are especially fascinating. 


Lake Erie was the first formed of the Great Lakes chain. It 
is a relatively shallow body of water, and therefore easily stirred 
to storm proportions by roaring winds from Upper Canada and 
subtropical highs from the South. The shoreline is constantly 
changing. Mud from the cultivated lands along the rivers on the 
Ohio shoré is washing into the lake so rapidly that some types of 
fish have been driven from its waters. 


This lake was the transportation route of the early settlers to 
northern Ohio and Ontario. They came by way of the Hudson 
River and the Mohawk Valley to Buffalo. After 1825, the Erie 
Canal brought them to the lake where they boarded sailing vessels 
and steamers to various points along the shores. The future pros- 
pects of the lake region combined with the rich fur trade were 
basic causes of the 18th century rivalry between the French and 


British for the territory. Later, in the Revolution, the Indian 
Wars, and the War of 1812, the new Americans struggled for this 
section which they considered vital to their expanding empire. 


The development of commerce on the lake, the improvement 
of sailing vessels, the use of the steamboat, and the evolution of 
the great freight and ore boats of today are important to the 
story of the economy of the lake shore and, to a large extent, the 
rapid industrialization of the United States. The discovery of 
the Mesabi Range and the organization of the iron-ore shipping 
industry on the lakes preceded and accompanied the rise of the 
iron and steel centers of Ohio and Pennsylvania. The importance 
of Lake Erie and the Great Lakes chain in the nation’s economy 
is reflected in the tonnage figures. In the seven and one-half 
months of navigation in 1944, the freight carried on the lakes 
totalled 184,155,384 tons. The full significance of this figure is 
realized when it is pointed out that it is two and one-half times 
greater than all war cargoes carried in the same year by America’s 
merchant fleets in both the Atlantic and Pacific. Approximately 
half of the tonnage on the Great Lakes was in iron ore. 
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One can read the romance of shipping on Lake Erie in 
Mr. Hatcher’s book. One can also read about the grain-shipping 
fleets, the huge elevators of Buffalo, the shipbuilding yards at 
Conneaut, Cleveland, and Lorain, the rise of the lake cities, the 
fishing industry, the culture of the grape and the production of 
wine along the shores and on the Wine Islands, the tourist and 
vacation industry of the gaudy Victorian days and today. One 
may also travel with Mr. Hatcher aboard a large freighter from 
the mud flats of the St. Clair to Buffalo. 

The book achieves its purpose. It is difficult to see how the 
condensation of Lake Erie’s history into one volume could escape 
the aspect of a catalog in certain spots. There are some pages 
which approach mere listing. Furthermore, the volume is a 
historical account and inventory. The significance of the lake in 
the national scene is left largely to the reader’s powers of deduc- 
tion. Finally, there is considerable emphasis on “Masters of 
Capital” who gained their fortunes through the lakes, while rela- 
tively little attention is given to the millions of people who have 
turned Lake Erie to human benefit. 

Mr. Hatcher’s Lake Erie is recommended to all readers, 
young and old alike, who are interested in Ohio and her history. 


J. H.R. 
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William D. Overman is director of the Library and Archives 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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